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THE LIGHTHOUSE AND THE WHISTLING-BUOY. 


By Mary AUSTIN. 


THE sea-sand drifts about my feet and whitens on the dunes, 
While, still complaining to the sky, the rocking water croons ; 
The salt, salt spray blows in by day, by night the breakers roar; 
The white sea-horses toss their manes, all trampling on the shore. 


All hours I hear the whistling-buoy across the long tides cry, 
And watch the smoke of steamships trail along the down-bent sky, 
And see the fog-bank mountains build, or doze and dream all day, 
Or count the sails of fisher-boats, or watch the porpoise play. 


But night at last steals down the sky, and be it late or soon, 
And be the ocean inky black, or whitening to the moon, 
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Or ruffling to a quiet wind, or, storm-lashed, breaking high, 
All night on all its changing moods I keep a watchful eye, 


And coastwise throw a steady beam, by which the good ships steer ; 
And meanwhile sounds the whistling-buoy to bid them come not near. 
We have the trade of states to guard, and lives of sailor-men, 

And sleep not till the screaming gulls call up the day again. 


And when the little fisher-boats come beating up the bay, 

We call them in by pier and port, or bid them steer away. 

So up and down our coasts they ply, and fear its reefs no more 

While whistling-buoy and lighthouse keep their watch along the shore. 


THE 


APPLE-TREE. 


By Harriet Lewis BRADLEY. 


Aunt ELINor is eighty- 
three years old, and I am 
eleven. My name also is 
Elinor. We both of us 
love the apple-tree. Some 
day I am to have it for 
my the little 
cannon and the rows of 
the 


own, with 


currant-bushes and 
bed of tall flowers against 
the fence, where the stone 
wall used to be. I am to invite there in blos- 
som-time one or two discouraged or disap- 


pointed persons and give them tea, and read 
aloud about “the blossoms that were never any- 
thing but blossoms,” which is a sermon written 
by a famous preacher who is a dear friend of 


Aunt Elinor’s. Aunt Elinor tells it every year, 
when the apple-tree is in bloom and we are 
having tea beneath the branches. She does 
not tell it quite the way it is preached, and she 
makes it a good deal shorter, because the apple- 
tree and I are not the same as a grown-up con- 
gregation sitting in pews. The way she tells it 
sounds like this. 

Once Aunt Elinor’s friend looked out of his 


window and saw a tree in bloom, and he said 
to himself: “This is blossom-time. It began 
in the South, and now it has come to my garden, 
and it will go on and on until it reaches the 
last tree in the world, far away up in the North; 
and so blossom-time sweeps over the earth like 
a great white, lovely wave.” And then he 
thought: “ But all the blossoms will not be 
changed to fruit, and for ten blossoms on an 
apple-tree there may be but one apple.” 

After that he remembered how, when he was 
a little boy, there was a plum-tree in his father’s 
garden, and one spring it was covered with 
blossoms, but in the autumn there were only a 
few plums, and he was disappointed and said 
God must have changed his mind. When he 
grew up he knew better: he knew that the way 
it happened was the best way; that it takes a 
great many blossoms to make May ; that if all 
these blossoms became fruit, it would be too 
much for the tree to bear. Thinking about 
blossoms so much, he began to think about 
people: how often they woke up in the morning 
with aspirations (that means something like 
plans) as beautiful as the blossoms on the trees, 
and hoped to do many things; but at night 
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“‘WHEN THE APPLE-TREE IS IN BLOOM AND WE ARE HAVING TEA BENEATH THE BRANCHES.” 
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they found perhaps they had done only one 
thing, and that not a very important one, either, 
and so they felt discouraged and disappointed. 
This was wrong. People should remember that 
the beautiful things they wish to do, and try 
to do, but for some reason never can do, are 


‘*TO MAKE THE ROOMS LOOK PREITY.” 


like the blossoms. 


They have helped to make 
life pleasant—to make it resemble May. 

You see now why this sermon would be good 
for a discouraged or a disappointed person to 
hear, or for an apple-tree which had been 
obliged to see a great many of its blossoms 
scattered by the wind or broken off to make 


the rooms of a house look pretty. 

When I asked Aunt Elinor how I was to 
know the discouraged and disappointed, so as 
to invite the right ones,—for of course no one 
could go about asking people if they had that 
the matter with them,—Aunt Elinor said I was 
to invite whomever I wished; that all persons 
had moments of being discouraged and disap- 
pointed ; that it would be almost impossible to 
find any one who would not be cheered and 


THE APPLE-TREE. 


comforted by a cup of tea and hearing the 
blossom-time sermon read under the apple-tree. 

From this I imagine that grown-up people do 
not have things always the way they want them, 
any more than children do. 

In October, when the apples are ripe, we 
carry little baskets of them to different friends 
of Aunt Elinor’s, who know the story of the 
tree, and out of the windfalls Aunt Elinor 
makes jelly and marks the glasses with two 
dates. The first, 1786, is of the year when the 
boys climbed the apple-tree—I will explain 
about that later; the other date is of the year 
when the jelly was made. 

If I should live to be as old as Aunt Elinor 
I could mark the jelly “1786-1976”; that 
would be within ten of two hundred years. 
Where my German teacher, Fraulein Wedekind, 
lives when she is at home,—the name of the 
town is Hildesheim,—there is a rose-bush eight 
hundred years old. Fraulein Wedekind says 
our apple-tree reminds her of it, because it is the 
oldest thing she has seen growing in America. 
She asked one day if there were any known 
reason why a New England apple-tree, properly 
cared for, should n’t live as long as a German 
rose-bush. We were not able to tell, but we 
mean that ours shall be properly cared for. 

I see on people’s tables a great many books 
with pictures in them about old gardens. Aunt 
Elinor’s garden looks like the most beautiful 
one described in the books, but it has what 
none of the written-about ones have, and that 
is the apple-tree and the little old cannon in 
the grass with the bird’s nest just inside its 
mouth. I often think how surprised the can- 
non must be every summer to have a bird fly 
out of it instead of a cannon-ball. The can- 
non is two hundred years old. We are quite 
sure of this because a date was put on it when 
it was made; but we know nothing about the 
first hundred years of its life, and we do not 
believe that even the bird does which has built 
its nest within it, although we think the robin 
that sings in the apple-tree may know a great 
deal more about the apple-tree’s story than 
we do. 

We, for instance, only know it as far back as 
the year when the boys went blueberrying in 


the sheep pasture. That was in 1786. Pos- 
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sibly some great-great-grandmother robin may 
have sung about the years before to little baby 
robins, and they, when they grew up, to other 
little baby robins, until in this way the story 
has come down to the robins which sing to 
us now. 

The last time we had tea under the apple- 
tree and Aunt Elinor told the blossom-time 
sermon, a robin sat on a branch, very still, quite 
as if he were listening. When Aunt Elinor 
finished, he sang for at least twenty minutes 
the sweetest song you ever heard. Then he 
hopped upon a table and helped himself to a 
bit of seed-cake. 

But I must begin my story. 

It was more than a hundred years ago. 
Aunt Elinor’s father was seven years old. One 
morning he told his mother the older boys were 
going to the sheep pasture, blueberrying, and he 
wanted to go with them. At first his mother 
said no; she was afraid he would get too tired. 
This made him very unhappy. He was always 
very unhappy if he could n’t do exactly what 
the older boys did. Finally his mother con- 
cluded to let him go. So the big boys, and 


the one little boy who was Aunt Elinor’s father 
when he grew up, started off together, each 
with his dinner in a pail. It really was n't 
very far, but it seemed so in those days, when 
it was all country, with no streets and houses. 


I go the same distance several times a day and 
think nothing of it. It takes me a little less 
than half an hour. It probably took the boys 
longer because of stopping to play on the way. 
When they reached the sheep pasture, they sat 
down on a stone wall and ate what they had 
brought. It was still quite early, but they 
needed the pails to pick berries into; besides, 
boys are always hungry. It must have been a 
beautiful pasture. It sloped to the sea, and 
there was a brook near by, and on the slope, 
close to the wall, an apple-tree full of apples 
which would not be ripe till October, and this 
was August. Of course the boys could not 
wait till October, so after they had picked 
their berries they climbed the tree and each 
boy ate an apple. 

Aunt Elinor’s father, the smallest of the 
boys, also climbed the tree and ate an apple, 
but he was careful not to let any one see how 
very sour he found it, and how very hard it 
was to look as if he enjoyed it; and all his 
life long, whenever he told the story, he said 
he could never forget the taste of that sour 
apple, and wondered why children liked such 
things. This was in 1786. 

Aunt Elinor and I think the tree must have 
been about ten years old, otherwise it would 
not have been large enough for all those boys 
to climb—at least this is one reason we think 


“‘WHEN THE BOYS WENT BLUEBERRYING IN THE SHEEP PASTURE.” 
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so; the other is that we wan? it to have been 
ten years old. You see, in that case its story 
would begin in the same year as the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the history of the 
United States—a particularly nice age for an 
American apple-tree. 

3ut I tell you about the tree’s age just as we 
talk of it ourselves. You must form your own 


opinion about it, for we don’t know the exact 
age of the tree. On account of not being quite 
sure, Aunt Elinor marks the jelly-glasses “1786.” 
We should prefer to mark them “1776.” 

On the morning when the boys went to the 
pasture, the last house in the town was half an 
hour away from the apple-tree. To-day the 
place where the last house stood is in what is 


called “down-town,” where the post-office is, 
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and the City Hall, and the shops that have n't 
moved. 

Now let me tell you about the town and the 
sheep pasture and the apple-tree and the little 
boy forty years later. 

A great many things can happen in such a 
long time as that, and a great many things did. 
The town grew larger until it overtook the pas- 


GOOD EVENING, APPLE- 
TREF,’ HE SAID; 
‘THIS IS MY 
LITTLE 
DAUGHTER 


ture and went a little beyond it. The pasture 
changed into a garden with rose-trellises and 
flower-beds and box borders, and there was a 
fine new house on the street side. The apple- 
tree had become a beautiful shape with low, 
spreading branches. The little boy had become 
a wealthy merchant, and was owner of the house 
and of the garden and of the apple-tree. 

The evening after he came to live in his new 
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house he walked into the garden, helding a 
little girl by the hand. This was my Aunt 
Elinor. She says she remembers about it quite 
distinctly. 

She was seven years old. They walked 
straight to the apple-tree, and her father, pulling 
down one of the branches, put the end of it in 
the little girl’s hand. ‘‘ Good evening, apple- 
tree,” he said ; “ this is my little daughter. Who 
would have thought of our meeting again in 
such a pleasant way? I am glad to have an 
old friend like you in my garden.” 

Then he told the little girl about the time 
when he went blueberrying with the older boys, 
how the pasture looked, about the sheep, and 
the brook, and the view of the sea, which was 
shut off now, except here and there between 
the houses on the opposite side of the way. 
He told her, too, about climbing the tree and 
eating the apple, and how sour it was, and that 
he wondered why children liked such things, 
and how impossible it would have seemed if 
any one had said to him then, “ Some day you 
will grow up and stand under this same tree 
with your own dear little daughter, and the 
place will be changed to a garden.” 

My Aunt Elinor had heard the story many 
times before, but it sounded more interesting 
than ever that day. She thought it was much 
nicer to have a garden than a pasture, only she 
wished they could have kept the brook and 
some of the sheep. 

The street on which the garden faced was 
bordered with elm-trees, whose branches met 
overhead, forming a bower. All the proces- 
sions passed along this street, and all the dis- 
tinguished guests when they were shown the 
town, and drove out with the governor and the 
mayor and other important persons. 

In this way many noted people have seen 
the apple-tree—even his Majesty the present 
King of England may have seen it. 

It was when he was Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales, and nineteen years old. He had 
been visiting America, and late that afternoon 
was to sail for England. Aunt Elinor, who 
had been grown up for a long time, was giving 
a birthday party for one of her aunts. She had 
five of them. They came to the party dressed 
in black silk, with white lace at the throat, and 
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the two oldest ones wore caps. They were all 
older than sixty, except Aunt Charlotte, who 
was fifty-seven. It was Aunt Charlotte’s birth- 
day. They were very dear aunts, beautiful to 
look at, and their names were Aunt Angeline, 
Aunt Patience, Aunt Faith, Aunt Ruth, and 
Aunt Charlotte, who had been twice round the 
world with her husband the sea captain. For 
supper, beside the birthday cake, there was 
rich fruit-cake and damson preserves and other 
things. 
was glorious with red apples, shining in the 
sun. The leaves of the elm-trees had turned 


It was October, and the apple-tree 


yellow, which made a golden bower for the 
Prince and the people with him to pass under. 

Some one had told him about the birthday 
party and the five sisters. He smiled and 
bowed to them in quite an especial manner as 
they stood together at the open window. At 
least this is the way it was printed in the next 
morning’s paper; and this is what every one be- 
lieved, except Aunt Charlotte, who always said, 
whenever the subject was mentioned, that royal 
people were obliged to smile and bow so much, 
they did it just the same as breathing, and that 
probably the Prince had not given a thought 
to them. 

But I think just as the morning paper did. 

It would have been perfectly natural, and 
why should not a prince be perfectly natural, 
particularly in America? 

Not long after this something very serious 
happened to the apple-tree. It was struck by 
lightning, and almost split into two parts, and 
a great hole made in one side. It is curious to 
see a tree, whose trunk is only a shell, doing 
everything just as trees with whole trunks do. 
It never seems to mind at all because of being 
hollow inside, but is covered with blossoms 
every May, and green leaves all summer, and 
in the autumn still bears the same delicious ap- 
ples, of a kind whose name no one knows. 
The only difference is, there are not so many 
apples as there used to be, but that makes them 
choicer. 


Now I will tell you about the little cannon 
which lies under the apple-tree in the grass, 
with the date “1702” on the side. When 
Aunt Elinor’s father had ships at sea the little 
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enemies. When the ships 
were sold, it was kept as 
a relic, and after a while 
brought to the garden and 
given a place in the grass, 
where a woodbine began 
to twine around it; and 
then a bird came and built 
a nest in it, and its life 
was full of peace—the best 
thing that can happen toa 
cannon. 

And so they are there to- 
gether in dear Aunt Elinor’s 


cannon was used on one of them to help pro- 
tect his merchandise from pirates and other trunk and the little old cannon covered with 
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woodbine,—and in the 





% streets round about are tall, 
drooping elms, making the 
garden seem, when one is 
in it, like a lovely place of 
flowers hidden in the midst 
of an elmwood forest. 
Places hidden in forests are 
not always easy to find; 
but if any one wishes to 
*. make it a visit, I should be 
glad to tell exactly where 
the reader must go to find 
the apple-tree. 








THE TIMID KITTEN. 





THERE was a little kitten once 
Who was of dogs afraid; 

And being by no means a dunce, 
His plans he boldly made. 


He said, “It ’s only on the land 
That dogs run after me, 

So I will buy a cat-boat, and 
I ’ll sail away to sea. 


“Out there from dogs I ’ll be secure, 
And each night, ere I sleep, 
To make assurance doubly sure, 
A dog-watch I will keep.” 


He bought a cat-boat, hired a crew, 
And one fine summer day 
Triumphantly his flag he flew, 
And gaily sailed away. 


But in mid-ocean one midnight— 
*T was very, very dark— 

The pilot screamed in sudden fright, 

“T hear a passing bark!” 





garden,—the old apple-tree with its hollow 
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THE TIMID KITTEN. 


“Oh, what is that?” the kitten said. 
The pilot said, “I fear 
An ocean greyhound ’s just ahead, 
And drawing very near!” 


“ Alack!” the kitten cried, “ alack! 
This is no paltry pup! 
An ocean greyhound ’s on my track— 
I may as well give up!” 
Carolyn Wells. 
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THE ROUSTABOUT. 


By Howarp E. Ames, U.S.N. 








— a 


In this, the twelfth of the “‘ long-stories-complete-in-one-number,” a well known surgeon of the United 
States navy tells the interesting and true story of one of our “ jackies” 
unpromising start, succeeded in making himself a credit to the navy and to his country, 


—a sailor lad who, with a very 





In 1875-77, while attached to the “ Rich- 
mond,” flagship of the South Pacific station 
and afterward of the South Atlantic, I found 
several boys among the crew. Not apprentice 
boys, such as we have now, for our apprentice 
system was just being established; but in all 
ships a few boys were enlisted and considered 
apprentice boys. It is one of these boys whose 
story I shall tell you. 

A few days after I joined the ship, we were 
sailing north from Callao to Panama, along the 
coast of South America, before the constant 
but gentle gale that prevails on that coast from 
Valparaiso to Panama. The shore looked 
brown and barren, but the Cordilleras were 
lovely in their soft veil of blue haze. The 
day was one of those rare ones, so clear and 
beautiful, with the sea and sky so blue that we 
were treated to a view that few enjoy. The 
snow-capped tops of the distant Andes showed 
themselves far above the lower clouds that hid 
their flanks and shoulders, revealing only the 
loftier peaks against a broad and unbroken 
sheet of blue sky. They resembled white, fleecy 
clouds flecked with gray and brown, rather than 
mountain-tops. Had you seen them, so high 
above the Cordilleras, you would have taken 
them for clouds instead of solid earth. 

It was a genuine lazy day, so charming, 
clear, mild, and warm that all hands were on 
deck—just such a day and such a sea as, sail- 
ors say, “would make sailors of our grand- 
mothers, if they experienced such weather!” 
The ship was clean, and everything so bright ; 
our sails filled so steadily and with such even 
strain by the gentle gale that not a spun-yarn 
started. What a soft, sweet song the wind sang 
through our rigging! Even old ocean seemed 


happy, for the little waves danced merrily in 
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the sun. Not a single white-capped grand- 
mother wave or white-haired grandfather wave 
was to be seen, but the grandchildren wavelets 
were out and having a glorious time. The 
watch on deck had almost nothing to do, and 
the watch below were all on deck. The ship’s 
crew is divided into two parts: one half is on 
deck for four hours, and then they are off duty ; 
so those who are not on duty are called the 
watch delow, because, if they wish, they can 
go below; while the watch on deck can zezer 
leave the deck unless ordered or by special 
permission. Some were smoking or playing 
checkers, a favorite game with Jack; others 
were overhauling their clothes-bags or ditty- 
boxes, and others sewing, reading, or napping: 
each suiting his individual fancy, and all happy, 
contented, and cheerful. 

I was leaning over the forecastle-rail near 
the cat-head, day-dreaming, watching the 
white wedge of foam as it curled back from 
the bow and shoulders of our good ship, listen- 
ing to the soft, sweet notes of ocean’s voice 
made by the little waves kissing our ship’s bow 
and then jumping back, falling over one another 
in their glee, while we easily rolled along, rising 
and bowing to each crest or hollow that crossed 
our course. The soft swish of the water had 
lulled me into a happy, half-dreamy state when 
a voice at my elbow roused me. 

“Ts that real land ’way up in the sky, sir?” 
asked a boy who stood by my side, as he 
nodded toward the peaks. 

“Oh, yes,” I replied; “they are real moun- 
tain-tops projecting above the clouds.” 

In a low, sad voice he said: “I wish I was 
up there.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I ’d be happier and feel better.” 











‘“ SLUSHY, 





His remarks arrested my attention, and I 
looked at him. He stood gazing up at the 
peaks in the sky, with his hands pressed against 
his breast. My impression of the boy was not 
favorable. In fact, his shiftless and untidy 
appearance was so unusual on a 
man-o’-war that I examined 
him more carefully. His 
shoes were not polished, 
but were rubbed and 





washed by the 





“WHY DO THEY CALL YOU BY SUCH A NAME?’ 





salt water until they had a rusty color; in- 
| stead of shoe-lacings, he had them fastened 
with rope-yarns ; his trousers were ill fitting and 
dirty, and the back lacing was a white string 
instead of black braid or silk, while buttons 
were sadly wanting; his shirt, in keeping with 
. his trousers, dirty!’ The white braid on cuffs 
and collar was soiled and greasy; his cap had 





no gromet on it, and hung limp on the side 
of his head; the cap ribbon was frayed and 
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soiled and the letters dimmed by grease and 
dirt ; his knife-lanyard was a piece of hammock- 
clew. His hands were dirty and his finger-nails 
black; his neck was not clean and his hair was 
long and uncombed. His like I had never seen 
before in the navy, and I was astonished 
and not pleased. His face was not a 
bad one at all, but rather, a good one. 
His features were regular—a well- 
formed, broad forehead, grayish blue 
eyes, straight, full nose, well-shaped 
mouth, with good teeth and a good 
chin. He was browned by the sun, 
but his complexion would have 
been called fair without the tan. 
His whole attitude was slouchy. 
“Boy, what is your name?” I 
asked. 
‘“‘ My real name is William H 
but they call me ‘ Slushy’ on the ship.” 
“Jack” has a habit of nicknaming 
his shipmates, but this name struck me 





as one that suited the bearer exactly, 
Slush 


is the skimmings from the salt pork or 


although a very unpleasant name. 


beef (‘‘salt-horse’’) after it is boiled, and 
it is used to slush or rub down the mast 
or spars after they have been scraped bright. 

“Why do they call you by such a name?” 
I asked. 

He seemed to blush, and he hung his head, 
but did not answer. 

“ Billy,” I said, 
You should have more pride about 
You are 


‘“‘you are not very clean- 
looking. 
you. Why are you not more tidy? 
not a lazy boy—are you?” 

“T know my looks are against me, sir; but 
I cannot help it. No one 

“Here, Slushy, clean out 
Shake a leg and get out of here, or I ’Il tow 
Old Nick Anderson, our 


chief boatswain’s mate,—an old “ shell-back,” 


your spitkids. 
you to the mast!” 


whose face, though rough, tanned, and wrin- 
kled, was as kind and tender as a woman’s,—had 
spoken, and stood glaring at Slushy in harmless 
severity. Slushy slowly turned and slouched 
away. 

“* Anderson,” I asked, ‘‘ who is that boy, and 
what is the matter with him?” 
“Sir,” as he touched his cap, “Billy is a 
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genniwine roustabout —a reg’ lar beach-comber ; 
must’a’ beena wharf-rat. No good, sir, no good! 
Ought to be put on the beach, sir. But he ’s 
a boy, sir, and we can’t put him ashore in a 
foreign country, for he was shipped at home. 
When I was a boy, sir, like him, a dose of the 
cat took the turns out of such youngsters ; but 
that ’s gone, sir, with the old junk.” 

“Do you believe in whipping with the cat, 
Nick?” 

“Well, sir, takin’ it ‘full and by’ we ’re bet- 
ter without it. I ’ve seed some good come 
of it; but I’ve seed many a good sailor’s back 
broke and the spirit all knocked out of him. 
I ’'ve knowed many a frigate-bird turned into 
a booby by the cat, sir. You see, sir, sailors is 
like ships—you got to study ’em. Some does 
better when they are down by the head, some 
wants to be trimmed by the starn; some ’s 
good all round, some sails better free. Why, 
I knowed a ship that sailed better on the port 
tack than she did on the starboard. It’s a 
fact, sir; her lines wa’n’t the same on both 
sides. Why is men different? You doctors 
may know—I don’t. I think they ’re like 
ships. Now there ’s ‘Moldy’; he ’s left- 
handed and long-sparred, but there ain’t a 
better topman in the ship, sir. An old ship- 
mate of mine on the ‘Oneida’ was slew-eyed 
on the port side, sir, but he had the best eyes 
in the ship, sir: he ’d pick up land before any 
officer or man in the ship, sir. ‘Slew’ was a 
fine swimmer, too, but he got drownded. He 
went aft with me to look after the steering-gear 
after we were struck by the Englishman, and 
afore we knowed it he was in the water; he 
was drownded. The Oneida wreck sent lots 
of my chums to Davy Jones, and here I am. 
It ’s curious how things go. Well, I can’t 
make nothing out of Slushy. The first lieu- 
tenant, Mr. R , gave him to me, but I give 
him up. He ain’t bad, but he ’s more trouble 
than one stunsail boom in variable weather, 
sir, and lazier than the doldrums. He ’s a 
disgrace to the service, sir—a disgrace to the 





ship!” 

Nick went off, muttering to himself. 

I watched Slushy at the port head-pump, 
cleaning the forecastle spitkids. He would 


pump a few strokes with one hand and then 
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with the other, holding the free hand against 
his breast; and occasionally he gazed out va- 
cantly on the western waters. A mess-cook 
came up to the head-pump, with slop-bucket 
in one hand and swabs in the other, to wash 
out his mess-kettle. Without a word, he kicked 
the spitkid from under the spout, shoved Slushy 
aside, and washed out his kettle. Low words 
of remonstrance were spoken by the boy, which 
were answered by the cook with a swipe of the 
dirty swab full in his face. Slushy, with a low 
cry, started toward the cook, who made an- 
other dab with the swab. Before a blow had 
passed, I quickly stepped across the forecastle 
and called sharply to them. With indignation 
on his face, Slushy stepped back, said nothing, 
but wiped his face with his hands and then 
wiped his hands on his trousers. I reprimanded 
the man for his cowardly, needless attack, and 
threatened to report him; but as he was a good 
man I let him off with the rebuke. His excuse 
was that Slushy was always in the way and too 
slow, and Ae was in a hurry to finish his work. 

Little sympathy was expressed on the faces 
of the men whose attention had been attracted 
by the episode—a smile, rather, of commenda- 
tion for the cook and pity forme. Slushy had 
distributed his spitkids and gone. 

Afterward I occasionally saw Slushy, but 
under unfavorable conditions. I noticed him 
lazily going aloft, or in hauling on a rope shirk- 
ing with one hand; he never took part in any 
games, or was seen with any one; and I saw 
him eating his meals alone and apart from his 
messmates—perhaps he belonged to no mess. 
Once I saw him smiling and petting two guinea- 
pigs that belonged to Jimmy Lind, our fore- 
mastman. Jimmy called his pets “my boys,” 
and had built them a little house raised on legs, 
about eight inches square, with a sleeping-nest 
below and a cage on top. The “boys” were 
very tame, liked to be rubbed and scratched, 
and would eat from the hand. Slushy was 
petting them, when he was rudely driven off 
by Jimmy Lind. 

“Let my boys alone, and keep away from 
them ; I don’t want them p’isoned.” 

The poor boy slunk away, his smile fading 
into the old sad look. Poor Slushy! It was 
plain that he was an outcast—a roustabout. 
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I felt so sorry for him that I spoke to Jimmy, 
who said: “ Doctor, he is so dirty he ’ll p’ison 
my boys; and them boys is so partic’lar they 
don’t like it—do you, boys?” And he patted 
each. 

In Panama it was my custom every morning 
to take a salt-water plunge off the gangway. 
A swim is dangerous on account of the sharks 
that infest the bay. I had had my bath, was 
dressed and standing on the starboard gang- 
way one morning, when I noticed Slushy on 
a little raft with the side-cleaners and scrub- 
bers. Our wooden ships are covered with cop- 
per below the water-line to prevent the teredo 
—a sea-worm—from boring into the wood; 
also, to prevent the fouling of the ship’s bot- 
tom by the growth of seaweed and barnacles, 
especially in port, which would seriously impair 
her sailing, owing to the large mass that forms. 
On a man-o’-war, the copper above and for a 
short distance below the water-line is scrubbed 
off, so that the copper looks clean and bright. 
This disagreeable work is disliked by the men, 
and is generally done by men who have vio- 
lated some of the regulations of the ship and 
have been placed upon the restricted or “black” 
list. I have been ona ship where there was 
no black-list,—a rare thing! —and then it is 
done by men detailed for the purpose, and they 
are changed often so they cannot feel it is a 
punishment. In this case Slushy was among 
the black-listers; I suppose he was always a 
black-lister, but this time I am sure of it. 

He was the same listless, lazy boy. He was 
holding the grab-rope with one hand, while the 
other was pressed against his breast. The grab- 
rope is looped along the side to hold on to 
when boats are alongside or in case any one 
should fall overboard. Slushy was, as usual, 
gazing at nothing. His absent manner at- 
tracted the attention of the others, and a silent 
signal was soon passed among them. Sud- 
denly the catamaran was jerked astern; Slushy, 
off his guard, lost his balance and fell over- 
board. Down he went with a splash close to 
the side of the ship; slowly he rose, shook the 
salt water from his shock of hair, blew it from 
his mouth and nose, and quickly took a stroke 
to his greasy cap, which had been jerked be- 
yond him, put it on his head, swam back to 





the catamaran, and climbed up, amid the laugh- 
ter of the others, and resumed his place at the 
grab-rope. 

I joined in the laugh, for the water was 
warm, and it was a ludicrous sight to see 
the wild gyrations of his arms and his awkard 
efforts to keep his balance on the raft, and the 
sudden, startled look on his face. All made a 
funny picture. I thought it a good lesson that 
would teach him practically to pay more atten- 
tion to his work. He saw me laugh, but said 
nothing; neither did his face change; he re- 
sumed his old position, the water running and 
dripping from him in little streams. 

My laugh was soon checked as I saw blood 
trickling down his cheek; and when I called to 
him, telling him of the fact, he wiped his temple 
with his hand, and this he cleaned on his wet 
trousers, but made no comment. The blood 
still running in a tiny stream down his face and 
dropping from his chin, I called the catamaran, 
and as they hauled to the gangway Slushy 
stooped down and bathed his head with salt 
water. The laughter had given way to serious- 
ness, and I thought his comrades looked, as | 
felt, thoroughly ashamed. 

In a few minutes Slushy came aboard and 
down to the sick-bay, leaving a trail of salt 
water and blood past the crew on deck, who 
were silent and unsympathizing. He sat down, 
looking paler in contrast with the crimson blood, 
and his face seemed sadder. I thought that 
his eyes were filled with tears, but none fell. 
His mouth was firmly closed, his hands pressed, 
in the old way, against his breast. I cut away 
the hair, and found a jagged scalp-wound, nei- 
ther serious nor very deep, his head having 
come in contact with some ragged copper on 
the ship’s side when he fell overboard. I sent 
for his bag of clothes, that he might get a dry 
suit, but before it arrived he rose to leave the 
sick-bay. I told him to sit down again, and I 
soon had him fixed up in good shape. 

While I was checking the flow of blood his 
hands had dropped from his breast, and as he 
held one with the other, palms up, I quickly no- 
ticed them. They were cracked, swollen, and 
ready to bleed. A careful examination revealed 
a skin disease which shows itself in the palms, 
and his were in a bad condition. He said 
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nothing—neither did I for some time; I was 
busy with my thoughts, and so mortified and 
ashamed that I could not have said anything. 
How my heart went out to the poor boy! 
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**DOWN HE WENT WITH A SPLASH CLOSE 


How the truth came to me, with a rush, that he 
was a sufferer, that he had been suffering for 
a long time patiently and uncomplainingly ; 
how he had been misjudged, abused, cruelly 
treated, trampled down ruthlessly, I felt, to the 
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How clearly now I under- 
I knew why his 


point of despair! 
stood his shortcomings! 
hands were held against his breast; why his 
clothes were soiled, face and hands unwashed, 
shoes not blackened 
and untied; why he 
had used one hand 
at a time, why he 


eel 


shirked pulling a 
rope, and went aloft 
so slowly; why he 
wiped his hands on 
his _ trousers. He 
could not do other- 
wise. I felt, as all 
medical men would 
under such circum- 


stances, ashamed. 
My professional pride 
was humbled, for I 
should have 
this out 
should have noticed 
the constant attitude 


found 
before — 


of this poor boy and 
sought out the cause 
of it. I should have 
questioned him more 
closely, and not have 
blundered, as it were, 
upon the truth. 

I drew achairclose 
up in front of him, 
and, taking his unre- 
sisting hands in my 
own, spoke as gently 
as I could to him. 
His hot and painful 
hands made my face 
burn with shame and 
caused my heart to 
ache as did his poor 
tortured hands. My 
within me 
him.” 


heart 
warmed to 

“ Billy, my boy,” I said, “ I beg your pardon. 
I am sorry that I have thought ill of you. 
You will forget it, won’t you? I am sorry I 
did not know of this before. I thought you a 
worthless, miserable boy—and I was mistaken. 
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You have been ill-treated and abused without 
cause. No one has been friendly to you, and 
you feel lonely and sick. Cheer up, my lad. 
We will get your hands cured, and you can 
make a fresh start in the world.” 

Looking up at me, he tried to speak. His 
mouth was tightly closed, and tears filled his 
eyes and ran down his cheeks; his nostrils 
dilated, and the corners of his mouth drooped. 
He struggled to his feet, looked at me for a 
moment, and, turning, threw both arms about 
an old oaken stanchion that stood by, and, 
with bowed head, wept and sobbed as 
though his very heart was breaking. 

It was a sad, sad sight, 
and tears were in my own 
eyes. There he clung, 
trembling from head to foot, 
completely broken down. 

The master-at-arms brought 

in his bag, laid it softly on 

deck, and tiptoed out of 

the sick-bay. The nurses 

withdrew at a motion from 

me, and I was left alone 
with Slushy, who clung, 
poor boy, to that stanchion 
as though it were his mo- 
ther’s arm he was clasp- 
ing. In his long, weary 
life on the ship he had 
longed for love and sym- 
pathy, and not a single 
word of kindness or en- 
couragement had he re- 
ceived. He yearned for 
just what you or I would, 
were alone among a 
crowd, sick, discouraged, 
misunderstood, driven by rude push or 
perhaps harsh blows, looking for some 

face, either human or animal, to look kindly 
at or speak to us. At last he had turned 
to the dumb oak post and there found com- 
fort. It stood firm; it did not repel him or 
shrink from him; it uttered no harsh words or 


*“* THERE HE 
CLUNG, 
TREMBLING 
FROM HEAD 
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derisive jeers. A bond of sympathy seemed 
to exist. I thought of how the oak had been 
beaten by the local storms that swept the forest 


in which it lived; how it was happy with its 
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fellow-companions in the woods, swaying its 
leaves in the winds and sunshine,—happy days! 
—until it had been torn from its home and, 
like Slushy, become a wanderer on our ship, 
though filling a useful purpose, because guided 
and fitted by careful hands. Could not Slushy, 


I thought, be made upright and good, and fill 

a useful purpose in life, and, perhaps, sup- 
? 

port some poor afflicted heart as his own was 


being supported by that dear old post? Since 
that time I have had a tender feeling for that 
stanchion, and I often think of it where it 


stands to-day in the old ship, which lies at 
the navy-yard in Philadelphia. 

With these thoughts I turned to Slushy. He 
had ceased crying, but an occasional deep, 
jerky sigh showed how his poor heart had been 
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stirred. Calling one of the nurses, we had a 
dry suit put on him in a jiffy. With warm fresh 
water, Castile soap, and a soft sponge, I soon 
had his poor hands washed and dressed. While 
doing this pleasant task I asked Billy why he 
had not come to me about his hands. He said 
he had been once to another doctor a long time 
before when they were “ not so bad,” and they 
had been treated ; but that they “got bad again,”’ 
and the men had told him that they needed 
toughening by pulling on ropes— 
that they were only tender. He had 
tried to harden them, but they would 
not harden. 

Every one had “ got down on” 
him ; he had kept dropping behind ; 
he had been punished so many times 
for so many things that he concluded 
it was his own fault. “ And,” he 
said, “I kind of gave up. I am 
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strong, sir. When my hands got 
better, then I ’d work hard; and 
then they ’d get bad again and bust 
open, and hurt so that I could n’t 
hold or pull nothing. And the salt 
water makes ’em sting so. I can’t 
sew with them, and I could n’t even 
black my shoes. I paid to have my 
hammock washed, but the feller did 
not do it so it would pass inspec- 
tion. And at last they all gave 
me up, sir. I kept hoping they ’d 
get better so I could make a new 
start, and I was then going to ask 
to be transferred to the ‘Omaha’ 
or ‘Onward.’ If you will get ’em 
well and get me transferred, I ’Il 
try again, sir,” the boy assured me. 

I was thus brought into close relations with 
Billy—for he was to be known as Billy here- 
after, and, to help effect this change of name, I 
immediately ordered the men connected with 
the medical department not to use the name 
Slushy, appealing to their sense of justice. They 
all promised, and, so far as I know, faithfully 
kept their words. 

We now come to a pleasant period in Billy’s 
life. The change that took place was wonder- 
ful. For a time his hands were under treat- 
ment and he was not allowed to use them. 





BILLY, THE MESSENGER BOY. 
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He had been given a warm bath, and his face 
was bright and clean and his hair nicely cut. 
New, broad tape laces replaced the rope yarn; 
a new suit of clothes was made by one of the 
men, and his old clothes washed ; his shoes were 
polished by one of the nurses; and a smart new 
cap with well-fitting gromet and new ribbon, 
having an American flag at each end of the 
woven gilt letters ‘‘U.S.S. Richmond,” with a 
neat bow at the side, took the place of his old 
greasy cap. How well he looked! 
The pained, set look was gone from 
his face, and he no longer kept his 
hands pressed against his chest 
when on deck. I had him, by re- 
quest, made a messenger boy, and 
he acted so promptly that he was 
soon noticed by the officers and 
spoken to more kindly. The men 
were not long in learning the cause 
of his previous miserable appear- 
ance, and feeling their condemna- 
tions of the boy unjust, quickly 
changed them, like true sailors, to 
sympathy ; their regret of their harsh 
judgment was apparent by their 
actions toward Billy. 

And here let me tell you that, 
both in the navy and merchant ser- 
vice, sailors are a misunderstood 
and misjudged set of men—why, 
is hard to define. But this feeling I 
have noticed giving way to a better. 
As a class, the men who go to sea 
are the noblest, most generous, 
sympathetic, and friendly in the 
world. I have studied them every- 
where, afloat and ashore, and I 
love their courage, charity, gentleness, and pa- 
tience. The common saying “a rough sailor” 
is unjust—despite their prematurely wrinkled 
and weather-beaten faces, their strong, hard, 
stained, and scarred hands, and their ungraceful 
gait on shore. Their trusting nature and lib- 
erality have made them the prey of the unscru- 
pulous and ever-ready victims of the vicious. 
This simplicity and confiding nature lead them 
to believe others as honest as themselves. 

Many a time have I seen a confiding and 
honest Jack come home from a cruise with his 
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three years’ earnings in his pocket—proud of 
his country, his flag, and his ship, dressed in 
his best mustering-suit, clean from truck to 
keel, or rather from head to foot, happy and 
proud to visit his native land once more, bid 
good-by to his shipmates, and leave—and 
appear in three days at the receiving-ship 
for reénlistment! But how sadly changed! 
Bruised, besotted with drink, soiled with the 
dirt of streets, stripped of money, ashamed and 
crushed. Sadly he tells the of/ story: “ Was 
drugged by some land-sharks, sir, robbed, 
beaten, and turned into the street. Was run 
in by the law, sir, for fighting, sir; but I 
don’t remember it, sir.” Is he turned away 
by us with harsh words? No; he is sure to 
find an officer or man who knows him and 
his good qualities, and, also, Ais weaknesses. 
So he is treated kindly by his shipmates, so- 
bered, cleaned, fed, and shipped for another 
cruise. 

We know him, but not as you see him—a 
miserable, rough sea-dog with bloated face and 
bleared eyes, avoided by the landsmen, shunned 
by gentlefolks, the terror of women and chil- 
dren, neglected by the law. In the police- 
court the judge only sees a degraded sailor ; 
and poor Jack, with his throbbing brain and 
befogged memory, feeling ashamed because 
he can recall nothing, stands mute. Even 
though the evidence against him is false, he 
cannot prove his innocence. Overwhelmed 
with the false charges and the unfriendly faces, 
and the stern rebuke of the judge, he pleads 
guilty and asks to be allowed to go, promising 
to ship at once and not again to mar the 
city with his presence. And, so, back to his 
sailor friends. We have seen him in storm and 
in calm, at the helm or engine or furnace or 
brace, on a stormy night when his coolness 
and attention were at their greatest strain, and 
where a false step, a shrinking or neglect of duty, 
would mean destruction to the ship and crew; 
when to let go a brace would hurl his ship- 
mates aloft into the sea; when to forsake his 
trying work at the furnace would drive the ship 
to destruction. Then it is you see these men 
of the sea uncomplainingly facing danger, 
working cheerfully and willingly. The officers 
know them, and with encouraging words cheer 
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them. This close contact makes us love our 
sailor-man. At the first call of distress his 
money-bag is opened and the largest coin is 
sought after and given, be it gold or silver. 
When a wounded or sick shipmate requires 
nursing, his rough hands are as gentle as those 
of a woman; they are as deft, too, when he 
makes his clothes or embroiders the embellish- 
ments on his mustering-suit. Were he known 
as well ashore as he is afloat, you would take 
more interest in and feel kindlier and more for- 
bearing toward our seafaring men, both in the 
navy and merchant service. 

Soon Billy’s hands were nicely healed, and, 
as he was anxious to return to duty, I tried to 
think of some work less severe for his hands 
than that of the deck. Happily, he solved my 
trouble by asking if I would request to have 
him assigned as a lamp-trimmer. This was just 
the thing. The oil would be good for his hands, 
and I learned that the trimmers did not like the 
billet. The position being easily obtained, Billy 
took charge, and was stationed next the dis- 
pensary in the dark and not very large lamp- 
room. How he scrubbed and fixed things in 
shape! And it was soon noticed that the stand- 
ing lights, as well as all the lamps and lanterns 
in the ship, were bright, clean, and well trimmed, 
seldom smoked, and gave their full capacity of 
light. I noticed that Billy was always in the 
lamp-room during the day, and seldom seen on 
deck even in the evening. I supposed he was 

reading when not at work. One day I stopped 

at the door, and saw him busy with slate and 
pencil—so busy that he did not noticeme. He 
started, with a salute and smile, when I in- 
quired what he was doing. 

“ Trying to study algebra, sir,” he answered. 

“ Algebra, Billy? Algebra! Have you ever 
studied it?” 

“No, sir; but I thought I would try to work 

In answer to my question as to whether 
“T have 


it out.” 
he had studied arithmetic, he said: 
just finished it, sir.” 

“Just finished? 
you?” 

“No one, sir; I worked it out myself all 
the way from long division.” 

An examination revealed the fact that Billy 
had gone through the whole arithmetic, and 
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knew it from cover to cover. I was greatly as- 
tonished and interested, for it is unusual to find 
a boy showing so much determination. And 
he was studying algebra unaided! He gladly 
accepted my offer to help him, and made rapid 
progress. Very soon I discovered Billy’s de- 
ficiency in common branches. His education 
was very meager, as he had attended school 
only a short time. 

Here was a sailor-boy knowing the points of 
the compass, the names of many ports, and that 
he was in South America, who yet did not know 
whether we were in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, or whether the countries we visited were 
republics, kingdoms, or empires. His know- 
ledge of our own country —its history, its extent, 
its government, everything that our boys should 
know—was nearly as poor. He was honest in 
acknowledging his ignorance, and anxious to 
learn. Every evening, after I had purchased 
some books for him, when it did not conflict 
with my duty, I would hear him recite lessons 
in geography, history, and algebra. Besides, I 
had him read aloud to me in the dispensary his 
lessons for the next day, and gave him a copy- 
book, in which I had him copy a certain amount 
from some good book. The rapidity with 
which he progressed was really wonderful, and 
he would go beyond the lessons I set him. 
Being encouraged to ask questions, he asked 
very sensible ones. All this study was done 
in addition to his regular duties, and done 
cheerfully and quickly. He never halted a 
moment, but went at his work with such a will 
and in so systematic a way that he had a 
good amount of time which he devoted to 
study. 

During an outbreak of fever on the ship, 
when our captain and many officers—our fleet 
surgeon among them—were ill, our apothecary 
court-martialed, and I suffering with a sprained 
ankle, though obliged to be about, Billy proved 
of valuable assistance to me. He saw the 
condition of things, and asked if he might help 
me. I accepted his services, and, perched on 
a stool beside the scales, I would indicate the 
bottle I required, and Billy would bring it to 
me. He would ask the meanings of the abbrevi- 
ations on the labels, and, to my surprise, he soon 
told me he knew every article in the dispensary. 





I allowed him to rub up the medicines and help 
make pills, taught him the weights and mea- 
sures used, and let him try weighing and com. 
pounding the medicines, which he did, in a 
short time, accurately and quickly. He showed 
the same active mind in lessons in materia 
medica and pharmacy, and I am safe in saying 
that he learned more in six weeks than others 
would learn in the same number of months, 
With the sick he showed his kindness and gentle- 
ness, and he was ever ready. Finally I allowed 
him to give the medicines, and in this duty he 
was also prompt and methodical. 

“ Billy, I fear you have too much to do,” I 
said to him one day. 

“No, sir,” he replied; “I am learning so 
much every day, and am happier now than | 
have been for years. I know so little that | 
wish there was more time in the day, it goes 
away so fast.” 

Among the fever-stricken was the man who 
had hit Billy with the dirty swab, and Billy 
treated him with the same consideration and 
kindness that he showed others. That he re- 
membered (and he must have remembered) the 
assault and insult he never showed. The man 
confessed to me his regrets at his harsh treat- 
ment of Billy, saying, “I don’t know what to 
do, sir.” I told him to speak like a man to 
Billy and to apologize. I was pleased to learn 
he had done so, for it made Billy so happy ; his 
face showed it, though he never mentioned it. 

While back again in Callao, Billy kept at his 
books. He read Prescott’s “Conquest of Peru” 
with great advantage, tracing out all the marches 
with atlas before him. 

What a new interest this country had for him 
now! I saw that his trips ashore were always 
adelight tohim. He visited Lima, saw the old 
chapel Pizarro built, and took an interest in the 
old palaces that were built by the old governor- 
generals when Spain ruled the country long 
before Peru became a republic. With interest 
he examined the ancient pottery, and ruins of 
the old Incas, about which he talked earnestly 
and intelligently. Also he read about the 
conquest of Chile; the wonderful mar ~h of 
Valdivia after that soldier left Pizarro and 
started across the Desert of Atacama. He read 
the history of the west coast, of its people and 
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its products. On my little walks for recreation 
on shore he would plead to go with me, and I 
can recall his delight at my commonplace re- 
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a task. On one of these walks at Coquimbo, 


Chile, I saw some pretty sea-flowers that grew 
in the sand in a little pool among the rocks. 
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“you DO NOT REMEMBER ME, SIR.’ ”’ 


marks about the peculiar condition of the vari- 
ous portions of the coast. It was no longer a 
mystery to him why no rain fell in Peru, or why 
it rained so much in the south. His appetite 
for knowledge grew, and the study of Maury’s 
Physical Geography was a pleasure rather than 
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(SEE PAGE 1079.) 


He was delighted when I asked him to pluck 
them for me, and he was about to reach for 
them when I checked him to call his attention 
to the beautiful colors of salmon and pink, for 
they looked like the bright corollas of some wild 


flower. I then told him to pull them. How 
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surprised he looked when his first touch made 
them withdraw under the sand! and he was so 
pleased to find they were sea-anemones—ani- 
mals instead of vegetables. So it was with 
everything: the hermit-crab, the various shells, 
the differences in the color of lizards—why 
they were bright and beautiful in Panama and 
so dull-colored in Peru. These little points 
made him observant, and he asked questions 
about things that the ordinary boy, or even 
man, would pass unnoticed. 

We received orders to proceed to the east 
coast of South America. We entered the Gulf 
of Penas, and going through the inner channel, 
ran down through Smith Channel and English 
Reach into the Straits of Magellan, a route sel- 
dom taken by any but men-o’-war, though one 
of the most picturesque and interesting. The 
ship in twenty minutes ran from a raging gale 
in the gulf, with close-reefed topsails, into a 
narrow passage as smooth as a river, steaming 
between shores that were wild and dangerous 
and only to be navigated during the day. We 
had to anchor before night, often long before, 
and would not get under way at times until 
late in the morning, owing to the condition of 
the tide, as it was not always advisable to 
steam at any stage of the water. 

When the anchor was dropped I would go 
ashore, if possible, and Billy with me. Wading 
knee-deep through the moss, the perfect wild- 
ness of the place, together with the fact that 
he was standing on land that probably no 
civilized man had trod, gave to these little trips 
a relish such as can be appreciated only by 
those who experience it. A particularly pic- 
turesque place, Island Harbor, greatly pleased 


him. We ran straight for a solid cliff of rock, 


no opening seeming to exist; but soon a small 
streak of water showed itself, into which we 
passed behind a rocky island into a little cove 
with a thundering cataract at its head and lofty 
peaks of bare rock on three sides that seemed 
Another 


ready to topple over and crush us. 
beautiful harbor was on Desolation Island. 
After steaming up a canal about a mile we 
found ourselves in a little circular bay, with 
bare rocks and high cliffs all about us. And 
here we had such a treat of the mussels that 
abound in the Straits of Magellan! They were 
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gathered by the men into barrels, and a jet of 
steam turned on them; thus steamed, they 
proved fine eating, and were enjoyed by officers 
and men. The curious fowl called “side-wheel” 
ducks interested us much. Their wings are too 
small to enable them to fly, so the ducks use them 
very successfully in propelling themselves over 
the water, making such a churning noise and 
leaving such a wake as to cause them to be 
likened to a side-wheel steamer. 

The scenery of this inland passage was curi- 
ous and varied. With a sweep of the eye one 
could see a fierce snow-storm, with driving gale ; 
a heavy rain-storm, with dark masses of heavy 
clouds ; beautiful sunshine, with everything clear 
and bright. The mountains were topped with 
snow, their flanks bare and brown, while the 
base was fringed with a beautiful deep green. 

These all interested Billy, and his expres- 
sions of delight in them interested me. He ob- 
served everything, and was constantly making 
where he could find books 
the various things that at- 
When we found a de- 


notes, and asking 
that treated upon 
tracted his attention. 
serted Fuegian hut, he carefully examined it, 
and watched the shores to catch a glimpse of 
others, even at a distance. How delighted he 
was when later he saw a Fuegian Indian girl, 
a temporary prisoner, held by the governor of 
Sandy Point for the purpose of giving her some 
slight education before returning her to her 
tribe ; how interested in the groups of penguins 
on the low sandy islands which we passed in the 
straits, the herds of seals on the shore or sport- 
ing in the water! All were looked upon in a 
new light and with an intelligent interest. At 
one of the islands where we anchored we saw 
several graves of sailors who had died and were 
buried away off from their native land on these 
desolate shores. Billy reverently took off his 
cap as he walked around among them, and I 
thought he assumed his old sad look as he 
stood quietly lost in thought, his hands drawn 
up the same as when I first saw him. After 
standing for some time, in a sad and sympathe- 
tic tone he said: “ Poor fellows! Who knows 
but that they were good, honest sailors? They 
must have been, for their shipmates buried them 
nicely. It is very quiet and lonesome here, and 
it seems like a good place to bury sailors, here 
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on the wild shores of the strait, for Magellan, 
the man that discovered it, was a sailor, and 
he died far away from home, as these men did, 
and was buried on the Philippine Islands.” 

At another place we found an abandoned 
miner’s-cradle, which showed that a search for 
gold had been made even in this desolate place. 
No name or mark of encampment was to be 
found, but there was the proof that the gold- 
hunter had been here, for the cradle was the 
work of civilized hands. We stopped for a 
few days at Puntas Arenas (Sandy Point), a 
penal colony belonging to Chile, and which is 
the most southerly settlement in the world. 
The place is bleak and dreary, but may be- 
come important, as coal is found near by, and 
coal is a valuable product at that place. 

Before long we ran out into the Atlantic 
Ocean, and made a good voyage to Montevideo, 
where I was ordered to another vessel for tem- 
porary duty. I was sorry to leave Billy, but 
found him much improved in looks and intelli- 
gence when I returned three months later. 
He had continued his studies alone and made 
great improvement. Again I was separated 
from him at Rio, when the Richmond was 
ordered home. At parting he promised to act 
on my advice to be true to himself and just to 
others ; and as the Richmond passed us with her 
homeward-bound pennant floating far astern, 
the band playing “Home, Sweet Home,” I 
saw Billy standing on the forecastle at the same 
place where I had first noticed him. He 
waved his cap to me, and so we parted. 


About nine years after I bade good-by to 
Billy, I was leaving my office at the New York 
Navy-yard one day, and as I stepped out from 
the passage a gentleman passed in. In a mo- 
ment the apothecary called after me, saying, 
“Some one wishes to see you.” 

I returned to the office, and found a gentle- 
man, handsomely dressed, tall and well built, 
with brown hair and bluish gray eyes, and a 
Vandyke beard adding greatly to his appear- 
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ance. He came toward me with right hand 
extended, while in his other he held his cane 
and silk hat. He did not speak for a moment, 
but in reply to my greeting he said, “ You do 
not remember me, sir?” 

I had to acknowledge that I could not recall 
him, but remarked that there was something 
familiar about his face. 

“Doctor, do you not remember that poor 
miserable boy, the roustabout, that was on 
board the Richmond with you?” he asked in 
a deep, manly voice. 

“Why, Billy, is it you?” And I shook him 
again by the hand. I was glad to see him, and 
wanted to know all about him. In our chat 
he told me that he had been true to himself; 
had saved his money on the cruise, gone to 
school, studied engineering, and graduated 
from college, and stood before me a civil en- 
gineer—and a good one, too, as I afterward 
learned. He had had astruggle, but had never 
given up, and never ceased his studies. He 
had helped in a survey on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, done good engineering work in 
several ports of the South, and was then on 
his way to Pennsylvania to undertake another 
important work. With pride he showed me a 
beautiful watch, suitably engraved, that had 
been given him by his subordinates “as a slight 
token of their appreciation of his skill and kind- 


ness, justness and generosity,” as the inscrip- 
Billy had been true to himself! 

Before leaving he told me that old Nick An- 
derson was dead, and he paid a noble tribute 


tion showed. 


to the faithful old sailor. He also said: “I 


have given up the sea, but my heart is always 


warm for the men who ‘ go down to the sea in 
ships.’ I love the sea, for although it was the 
scene of some of the saddest days of my life, it 
was also the beginning of my new life.” 

Again thanking me for my kindness, he 
warmly shook my hand and bade me good-by. 

I have not seen him since that meeting, but 
I believe that Billy is still true to himself, and 
to all whom he meets in the world. 











AND THE ALPHABET: 


(A Lay of Ancient Greece.) 
By MARGARET JOHNSON. 


Younc Atticus was born in Greece, And then he had, his steps to dog 
That favored land, in times of peace, And his reluctant brain to jog, 


Which many a genius nourished ; A very learned pedagogue— 
And round him poets sang their lays, Pray do you know what ¢hat is? 
And sculptors carved, to earn their bays, 
And in a thousand ancient ways He had a master wise at school 
The fine arts greatly flourished. Who followed Solon’s every rule, 


Young Atticus, his parents’ pride, 
With every luxury was supplied ; 
They hoped to see him famous, 
Like Solon or like Socrates, 
Like Phidias or Demosthenes, 
Or others they could name us. 


He had a nurse till he was grown, 

A little chamber all his own, 

With many a toy upon the shelves 

Such as we ’d like to have ourselves, 
If our mamas would let us! 

And he was classically fed 

On figs and dates and barley bread 
And honey of Hymettus. 


He had a chitfon,—that ’s a gown,— 
A pair of sandals small and brown— 
Queer clothes were these of Atty’s! 
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And bound each scholar who resigned His lute, perhaps, or cithara, 
Into his care an infant mind, And said (in Greek): “ This is too much! 
With Wisdom’s My nerves are shattered quite, with 

firmest fet- rae. such 
ters ; a. : Distracting frets and fusses.” 

And yet, in spite “a 
of all of ' . 4 ! And straightway he put on, with that, 
these 4, 4 \ a His laurel wreath (he had no hat), 

Remarkable ad- ae ‘ 3 His purple ch/amys (which, you ’Il 
vantages, > note, 

7 Was just a kind of overcoat), 

} & And to the market went he; 


/G 
Yj 


Where, from a hundred lit- 


e fo 
4... 1 v7, , - tle slaves 
¥ Z - ; 
\ Brought captive from be- 


y 


yond the waves, 
He chose him four and 
” 


ff 
s twenty ; 


7 Y \ Nis And, quite regardless of 
‘Soa Te beg \~\ \i" their names, 


——— fy ‘| Josiah, Jacob, John, or 
He was—the truth I grieve .»<\hazs=> ‘ James— 
to speak! — r , (No, no! those are not 
He was a stupid little ; i Grecian! ) 


Greek ; (A 
He could not learn his 


letters! 


In vain his pedagogue implored, 
In vain his angry master roared, 
His tender nurse grew tearful. 
Still at the bottom of the class, 
He saw the happier scholars pass, 
Promoted one by one. Alas, 
His ignorance was fearful! 


The pedagogue each morning dragged 

The boy to school, with steps that lagged 
And loud expostulation ; 

Each night the proud paternal halls 

Reéchoed his despairing bawls, 

As on through tempests and through squalls 
He sought his education. 


So matters went from bad to worse 

For master, pedagogue, and nurse, 
Till little Atticus’s 

Ambitious, kind, and wise papa 

Laid down his—no, not his cigar— 


VoL. XXIX.— 136. 
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Cleon, I mean, Miltiades, 

Eudexion, or Damocles— 

He named them for the A B C’s, 
The alphabet Phenician ; 

And on his son the gift bestowed, 

Together with a graceful ode 
(Which I refrain from quoting), 

In which he bade the boy to play 

With his new toys the livelong day, 
His time to them devoting. 








Now fancy how this little boy 
Was filled with fervent (Grecian) joy! 
Behold him at his play anon 
With Alpha and with Omicron, 
Iota, Sigma, Upsilon, 
Omega, Pi, and Eta; 
With Chi and Kappa, Tau and Mu, 
Lambda and Epsilon and Nu, 
And Zeta, Beta, Theta; 
With Gamma, too, and Xi and Phi, 
And Rho (I ’m nearly through) and Psi, 
And nimble little Delta, 
And—no, I think I ’ve said them all! 
At play with battledore and ball, 
And running races through the hall, 
And gamboliug with shout and call— 
Why, how cou/d Atticus forget 
The letters of the alphabet? 
He learned them helter-skelter! 








Then while his fellows wondering gazed, 
And every one his progress praised, 
Whom late they shouted “Fie!” on, 
Peace, sweeter far than tongue can tell, 
Upon that troubled household fell, 
For everything at last was well 
For parent and for scion. 


The moral of this little tale 
Is, firstly, just a little wail 
That things cannot be made for us 
As easy as for Atticus, 

That woeful little weeper! 
We too, instead of books and blocks, 
Might have live letters in a box, 
And find how pleasant learning is, 
If our papas were rich as his, 

Or little boys were cheaper. 
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But since that cannot be, how glad 
We ought to feel we never had 
To learn, in hours of study sad, 

A language hieroglyphic. 











He never would have made a fuss, 
That stupid little Atticus, 

Could he have learned just A B C’s 
Instead of dreadful things like these: 
ABTAEZHOIKAMNZIONUPSTY@ XFL 

Now are they not terrific? 
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I. 


For the third time she arranged the gay drift 
of cushions on the big divan which looked as 
if it could tell where the bed was hiding, and 
for the third time she took care to leave a gor- 
geous affair in orange and black at the top of 
the heap. Then she placed the picture of a 
grim-looking youth in football costume in a 


conspicuous position on her desk and regarded 
it with loving eyes. 

“You are not exactly pretty, Tommy dear,” 
she observed in the silent language which pic- 
tures seem to understand, “but you are inter- 
esting, and I want my Elizabeths to know you. 
You shall have a candle on each side of you— 


” 


so. 

She lighted them and adjusted their red 
shades. Then she turned off the electric light 
and kindled a dozen more on dressing-table, 
tea-table, and bookcase, until the room was 
filled with a soft, rosy glow. Finally, catching 
up her dainty pink skirt with both hands, she 
backed slowly toward the door, studying the 
effect as it would meet the eyes of her guests. 

“Tt is lovely,” she told herself with much 
satisfaction. ‘ You know how to make a room 
look attractive, Elizabeth Kendall, if you are 
only a freshman and did n’t know a permuta- 
tion from a combination yesterday.” 

A sweet-faced girl with dark hair was smiling 
approval at her from a mirror across the room, 
and Elizabeth made a sweeping curtsy which the 
girl in the mirror returned with stately politeness. 

“I don’t wonder our great-grandmothers 


Charlotte Sedgwick. 


were such beauties,” thought Elizabeth; “ they 
had the advantage of candle-light, and —” 

An emphatic knock close to her ear sent old- 
time maids scurrying from her thoughts, and 
she flung the door open to greet the distinctly 
new-time maid who stood at her threshold. 

With one hand raised to the level of her chin 
in affectation of the fashionable salutation, 
while with the other she held the glasses 
through which she haughtily surveyed her 
laughing little hostess, Elizabeth Curtis stalked 
into the room, murmuring languidly, “ Ah, d- 
lighted, I ’m sure!” 

“ Beautiful! ” applauded the lady of the room. 
“Where did you get it? Where is Elizabeth 
Ward?” 

“To the manner born, your most surprising 
impudence!” retorted the other, with a wither- 
ing glare whose effect was somewhat damaged 
by the hug which punctuated it. “I have n’t 
seen Elizabeth the Third since dinner. What 
a wee little girl you are! You make me feel 
out of drawing, somehow.” 

They settled themselves comfortably, feet 
and all, on the wide divan, whence Miss Curtis 
promptly threw overboard the topmost cushion. 

“Tt matches my hair too well,” she explained, 
laughing. “I told my cousin Sidney that just 
on that account he must n’t go to Princeton; 
that he need n’t expect me to wear his old 
colors if he did. So he ’s at Yale, and it ’s 
much more becoming.” 

“Well, however lightly you may toss Yale 
and Princeton aside, I shall insist that you must 
be polite to my cushion, or I—” 
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“Don’t move; look pleasant, please,” com- 
manded a quiet voice from the doorway, where 
a slender girl in black was standing. “No, 
don’t get up; I ’m coming right over there. 
Shall I close the door?” 

She raised the fallen colors and hid her face 
in them for an instant, saying as she looked up: 
“ My father was a Princeton man; he —” 

Her voice broke, and she stopped. But the 
girls understood. They had wondered why 
Elizabeth Ward wore mourning, but something 
in her brave smile and in the proud poise of 
her head had discouraged curiosity and sympa- 
thy alike. Dumb with youthful shyness of an- 
other’s sorrow, they could not speak now. 
They pulled her tenderly down between them 
and snuggled close to her, each trying to think 
of the right thing to say, and each hoping that 
the other would say it first. In a moment she 
herself came to the rescue with a commonplace 
remark, and after that the conversation rippled 
along in familiar, pleasant shallows until the 
hostess slipped out from the cushions and went 
to lower the candie-shades to suit the decreas- 
ing candles. 

“We ’ll have our tea now,” she said, “ be- 
fore that miserable bell sends us all to bed.” 

Elizabeth Ward insisted on making the tea, 
and soon the little kettle was humming a soft 
home tune which the girls grew quiet to hear. 

“ How nice and comfortable it seems!” said 
Elizabeth Curtis at last, with a deep breath of 
contentment. “I wish we could do it often.” 

“Don’t sigh like that often,” cautioned the 
girl at the tea-table, laughing and screening the 
alcohol blaze with her hand; “ you ’ll put my 
lamp out.” 

“We can do it often,” said Elizabeth Kendall, 
eagerly. “I’ve been thinking about it a good 
deal, girls, and I have an idea.” 

“ Found at last, in the freshman class ! ” quoth 
Miss Curtis. “ Wait till I run and mention it 
to the faculty.” 

“ Don’t abuse your own class, Elizabeth,” 
came a gentle protest over the tea-cups. “ Be 
still and let ’s make Elizabeth go shares with 
her idea.” 

“Yes, Elizabeth; Elizabeth is keeping still. 
Go on, Elizabeth.” 

“Q-oh!” wailed their unhappy hostess, with 
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her fingers in her ears. “This Babel of Eliza- 
beths is ruining my reason and my manners. 
Has n’t either of you a nickname? I tried to 
leave mine at home along with my dolls and 
other childish things ; but take it— it’s ‘ Beth.’” 

Elizabeth Curtis reluctantly confessed that 
she had been known to answer to the name of 
“ Lizzie.” But Elizabeth Ward disclaimed all 
diminutives. 
she said ; “ please let me remain Elizabeth, as 


“ T have always been Elizabeth,” 


we are sufficiently untangled now. Come, Beth, 
tell us your idea.” 

“It’s very simple. 
us as a great joke, you know, thanks to our 
all having the same name; and I think myself 
that we are too good a joke to spoil. 
form a little — not club, exactly, but —” 

“A Triple Alliance,” suggested Elizabeth, who 
was putting lumps of sugar and slices of lemon 
into three red cups. 

“That ’s just what I mean,” agreed Beth. 
“And we can meet Saturday nights, when 
there ’s nothing else to do. Don’t you think —” 

“ Wait a minute,” interposed Lizzie. “What 
is to be the object of this—club? If you ‘re 
going to parse Browning, or discuss what would 
have happened if something else had n’t, then 
I think we ‘re nicer just as we are. Do you 
aim to instruct me, Miss Kendall ?” 

“ Never!” declared Beth, with a hopeless 
shake of her head. “ The tea is in that Wedg- 
wood powder-box, Elizabeth. I aim just at 
friendship and good comradeship. My bro- 
ther says that girls miss the best part of their 
college life because they are n’t capable of real 
friendship — they don’t know the meaning of 
the word. They ’ll purrand be lovely, he says, 
until they happen to want the same thing, and 
then they ’ll claw, as he elegantly puts it. I think 
that he is wrong. Let’s prove that he is, girls.” 

“ And we ’ll have a badge,” said Lizzie, as if 
the whole matter had had her approval from 
the first. “I ‘ll tell you! a little gold triangle 
with a pearl E on it. What do you think ?” 

“T think I can’t afford it,” answered Eliza- 
beth, quietly, although her face grew warm. 
She expected to say those words many times, 
but somehow the first rehearsal before these 
richer girls was hard. 

“ Do you want to bankrupt us ?” demanded 


The other girls regard 


Let ’s 
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Beth, with tact that never failed her. “ Put 
a cheaper E ona cheaper triangle, Lizzie 
love. Why would n’t blue enamel on silver 
be pretty ?” 

“Tt would — lovely!” said Lizzie, heartily. 
“ And let ’s have some significant word en- 
graved on the back. What ’s the key-note of 
friendship, girls ?” 

“Sympathy,” said Elizabeth, promptly. 

“ Oh, I should say love!” objected Beth. 

“You are both wrong,” declared Lizzie, with 
conviction ; “it ’s loyalty.” 

“You 're right,” agreed Elizabeth, after a 
moment’s thought. “I think she’s right, Beth. 


Here ’s to loyalty and the Triple Alliance! — 
Ow, the horrid stuff is Zot /” and she set the 
cup down vindictively, while the girls screamed 
with unfeeling merriment at her anti-climax. 

“ The solemnity—of this—occasion seems— 
a trifle—b-bent,” choked Lizzie. “ Never mind, 
dear ; just wait until the tea is cooler and we ’Ill 


join you.” 
II. 

THE little treaty of friendship and alliance, 
made in the red candle-light and pledged from 
the red tea-cups, came to be the sweetest fact 
in the sweet college life of the three Elizabeths. 
It did not in any way weaken their class allegi- 
ance —’98 had no members more loyal; but it 
was to them the center around which the broad 
circle of class life and class spirit swung. No- 
body resented the little coterie, for each class 
contained many similar ones. “ There would n’t 
be anything particularly remarkable about us if 
our names were n’t Elizabeth,” insisted Lizzie ; 
“ but that fact seems to have made us one of the 
property jokes of the institution.” The other 
girls laughed, and found it very pleasant on a 
stormy afternoon to drop in at Beth’s room for 
a chat with “the triangle” and a cup of tea 
from the bustling little kettle. 

Tom Kendall, off at Princeton, found much 
entertainment in Beth’s enthusiastic letters about 
the-alliance. “Do I labor under a misappre- 
hension,” he wrote, “or does the class of ’98 
consist of just three members, named Elizabeth; 
Elizabeth, and Elizabeth, respectively? It ’s 
all very sweet and pretty, little sister, but I ’ve 
watched girls’ undying friendships before, and 
it usually takes about three months to finish 
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them. Girls overdo things so; they profess too 
much, gush too much, and exact too much, 
They don’t know what honor and loyalty mean, 
either. I ’ve heard them say things about their 
‘best friends’ until my blood curled up on the 
edges. I'll tell you, though: if your alliance 
is still on bowing terms, I ’ll invite you all on 
for Commencement next June.” 

“We ’ll be there, Tommy,” wrote Beth; and 
they were. 

Ill. 

FATHER TiME is a reckless driver all along the, 
road of life, but the college course is the speed- 
way where he puts his steeds to their best paces. 
He had soon whirled the class of ’98 past the 
third June-post, and dashed into September 
with increased speed. 

The first Saturday night of their senior year 
found the three girls in the dear familiar room 
which Beth had refused to exchange for larger 
quarters. She herself was on the floor with her 
head against Lizzie’s knee, and Elizabeth sat on 
the window-sill, looking out, while a big harvest- 
moon was looking in. A little 
swinging in the curtain, and down on the 
campus an orchestra of crickets was plaintively 
fiddling. 

“How good it is to be back!” said Beth, 
breaking a long silence which had followed an 
hour of lively chatter. “ But oh, girls, to think 
that this is really our very last year!” 

‘* Don’t think it,” returned Lizzie, cheerful), 
“ What ’s the use of spoiling good times by re- 
membering that they ’re going to end some 
time next year? Let ’s talk of something 
pleasant. When are you going to begin your 
prize essay ?” 

“ Your choice of a pleasant topic is inspired,” 
Beth observed. “I don’t know; I should n't 
begin it at all if I did n’t have to. That prize 
essay has haunted my sleeping thoughts and my 
waking dreams all summer. I can’t write, and 
the effort is agony; but one of you girls must 
take the prize, for the honor of the Elizabeths.” 

“I wish I might win it,” responded Lizzie; 
“T should like the honor of it, and it would 
delight father’s heart, bless him! I ’ve done 
nothing yet to add luster to the name of Curtis.” 

“ And I should like the money from it,” con- 
fessed Elizabeth. “Senior years come very 


breeze was 
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high. Let ’s write a partnership essay, Lizzie ; 
you may have the honor and I ’Il take the hun- 
dred dollars. You don’t need the money.” 

“ And you don’t need the honor? The mod- 
esty of our editor-in-chief is refreshing in this 
conceited world, is n't it, Beth?” 

“If Lizzie should get the prize, then I ’ll be 
the only one who has n’t done anything for the 
glory of the triangle,” said Beth, thoughtfully. 
“| can’t even win ‘honorable standing.’ Oh, 
it és trying to be such a failure!” 

“ Failure!” scolded Lizzie. “You might as 
well call a violet a failure because it does n’t 
happen to be good to eat.” 

Elizabeth came down from the sill to put her 
arms around the little girl on the floor. “I 
know some high-honor girls,” she comforted, 
“who would be glad to exchange their power 
to win nines and tens in scholarship for some- 
body’s power to win love. Shall I tell you this 
little somebody’s name ?” 

They were quiet for a long time after that. 
The moon ceased to find them interesting and 
withdrew her gaze; the little breeze “let the 
old cat die”; and the crickets’ serenade was 
lost in the twanging of some mandolins and 
guitars in the room across the hall. 

IV. 

ELIZABETH WaRD had always done the best 
literary work of the class. It was her nature to 
do well anything that she undertook, and to 
this capacity for taking pains was added the 
gift of expression. Her tendency was toward 
serious composition, and her themes, her essays, 
her criticisms, showed a depth of thought and a 
keenness of insight uncommon in one so young. 
Even in her freshman year her work had been 
in demand for the columns of the “ Oracle,” and 
in her senior year she was unanimously chosen 
editor of that ambitious little college monthly. 

Elizabeth Curtis, too, wrote extremely well, 
because she loved to write; but it was almost 
impossible to get any serious work from her. 
Her pen was a magic wand which, the girls 
declared, could make even a scientific treatise 
funny. Ifa bright story was wanted, or a bit 
of nonsense verse, or a reply to some exchange 
editor’s gibe, it was sure to be her pen from 
which the stream of wit was expected to flow. 
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It was a foregone conclusion that one of 
these two would win the Hunniwell Prize, the 
greatest literary honor of the whole course. 
Ordinarily Lizzie’s mere “ bright way of saying 
things ” would have had no chance against the 
calm judgment and correct style of the other 
girl, but this year the subject assigned — “ The 
Humor of Women in Literature "— favored her 
somewhat and made the issue doubtful. 

* Anyhow, there ’s one comfort,” Helen 
Reese said cheerfully ; “the rest of us need n’t 
work ourselves to death. But, after all, nobody 
likes to be last in a race, and an honorable 
mention is worth trying for. I don’t envy the 
committee their task of wading through those 
thirty-two essays, though. I reckon they ’ll 
see more Aumor about women than we mean 
them to.” 

Since that first night the Elizabeths had 
never discussed the prize essays. Once Beth 
had mentioned them, but the subject had 
seemed so unwelcome and so embarrassing that 
she had speedily changed it. She worried 
about this a good deal. What was the matter 
with the girls? Was it going to be as Tom 
had said ? —that girls’ friendship was not strong 
enough to bear the strain put upon it when 
they wanted the same thing at the same time? 
She was forced to admit that the girls were un- 
changed in other respects, but wy did they 
become silent and look so guilty when any one 
asked them about their essays? She knew that 
they were working over them, and it would be 
so much more comfortable if they would only 
talk about them frankly. Her own generous 
nature suffered from the thought that 
Elizabeths were growing jealous and suspicious 
of each other. She finished her own modest 
essay, and read it to them, hoping that it might 
bring a like response from them. But her little 
ruse failed, and she began to dread the day 
which would bring victory to one and defeat 
Her distress crept even into her 


her 


to the other. 
letters to Tom; and he wrote: 

“T see your finish! Those little silver tni- 
angles will soon be dangling on the willows. I 
was afraid of it; only you had gone so far | 
had begun to think that you might hold out. 
Never mind, little sister; I tell you that girls 
simply can’t do it — they are n’t generous.” 
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That letter made Beth cry, and she did not 
go down to dinner. When the girls came to 
her as soon as dinner was over they found her 
lying on the divan with a suspiciously red little 
nose and a headache. They asked no ques- 
tions. They petted her and fed her tea and 
amused her until the color of her nose was re- 
duced by several shades and the blood ceased 
to pound at her temples. Then they began to 
talk naturally about the prize essays. They had 
been sent to the committee that very day, and 
relief had appeared on many a senior brow 
as the ink-stains had disappeared from many a 
senior finger. 

“For the first time in a month ’98 is itself 
again,” Elizabeth declared. “ But I wonder 
you did n’t offer to read your essay to me, Lizzie, 
just for the sake of my kindly criticism.” 

“ Oh, I’m superior to kindly or unkindly criti- 
cism,” returned Miss Curtis, placidly polishing her 
glasses with the frill of a silk cushion. “ Besides, 
I was afraid you might steal some of my thun- 
der. I consider my essay rather neat—in its way.” 

“Doyou? I’m glad,” responded Elizabeth, 
with sincerity. ‘ Mine is a work of art, too; I 
consider it the most remarkable one I have 
ever written.” 

Beth listened and wondered, while the moun- 
tain of anxiety she had reared crumbled away 
and left the sweet level of assurance and faith 
unbroken. The girls had been queer, but they 
evidently understood, and it was all right. 


V. 


ONE morning, three weeks after, the whole col- 
lege was assembled in the big, octagonal chapel. 
The students were seated, as usual, by classes, 
manifesting interest and excitement that de- 
creased regularly from the highest class to the 
lowest. To the juniors the occasion was a vivid 
reminder of the ordeal which they must meet in 
one short year ; to the freshmen it was a faint sug- 
gestion of something to happen in a dim, far-dis- 
tant future. The usual morning hymn was sung, 
every one of the six stanzas; the usual chapter 
was read — an unusually long one, it seemed to 
the girls; and the usual prayer was offered. 
Then, instead of announcing the usual second 
hymn, the president of the college, with much 
hesitation and much clearing of the throat, an- 


LOcr, 


ALLIANCE. 


nounced that it was his pleasure to introduce to 
the young ladies Dr. Westlake, chairman of the 
Hunniwell Prize Committee, who, he was sure, 
needed no introduction to most of those present. 

Dr. Westlake, a nervous, scholarly-looking 
man, in a long explanatory preface gave the 
history of the founder of the Hunniwell Prize; 
gave the history of the founding of the Hunni- 
well Prize ; gave the history of the labors of the 
committee which had been chosen to award the 
Hunniwell Prize. Then, just before the girls’ 
politeness snapped under the long strain, he 
opened a paper in his hand and told them that 
it gave him great pleasure to announce that the 
present winner of the Hunniwell Prize was Miss 
Helen Reese, with honorable mention of the 
names of Miss Agnes Arnold and Miss Janet 
Comstock. 

For an instant there “was a hush. Then 
Elizabeth Curtis began to applaud, and the 
other girls followed with enthusiasm. Helen 
was popular, and the momentary hush had been 
one of surprise, not of disapproval. When the 
last hymn had been sung and the girls were 
dismissed, the three Elizabeths were the first to 
congratulate her, and then they slipped away 
to Beth’s room to talk it over. 

“Why did n’t you take that prize?” de- 
manded Elizabeth, as soon as the door was 
shut. “I thought you wanted the honor, and 
you ought to have won it. I don’t understand 
it at all.” 

“ Why did n’t you ?” Lizzie retorted fiercely. 
“T thought you were positively suffering for the 
money. I was suze you would get it.” 

Suddenly a ray of light shot into Beth’s be- 
nighted intelligence. She made an inarticulate 
little exclamation and fell in a heap on the 
divan, burying her face in the pillows and shak- 
ing with sobs or laughter, the girls could n’t 
tell which. 

“What ’s the matter with her?” asked Liz- 
zie, making ineffectual efforts to drag her forth 
into the daylight. “Has she got hysterics, do 
you suppose? Beth, if you don’t come out of 
that, I ’ll throw some water at you.” 

Beth sat up, wiping her eyes, and the girls saw 
that it was mirth which had overpowered her. 

“Oh, you bats!” she gasped. “ Don’t you 
see?” Then her face grew grave, and with a 
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wisdom truly Solomon-like she glanced at both 
but looked at neither, and said: 

‘You mean thing! Why did n’t you tell me 
that you were actually trying ve¢ to win that 
es 


prize 
“Why, how did you guess 
girls in one breath, staring at her in amaze- 


?” asked both 


ment, and then quickly transferring the amazed 
looks to each other. Thus they stood for a 
moment, and then —there were three dignified 
seniors lying in an undignified and shrieking 
heap on that much-enduring divan. 


VI. 
‘Tom KENDALL’s reply to his sister’s little song 
of triumph was characteristic and expressive. 


Vo. XXIX.— 137-138. 
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“I give up,” he wrote. “Girls can —some 
I take off my hat to the Triple Alliance. 


sent you a five-pound box of cara 


girls. 
I have 
mels as a sort of apology for my scepticism. 
Please celebrate with it. 
“ Yours in humble admiration, 
“Tom. 

“P.S. But of all the ‘ plum idjits ’!” 

“1 don’t exactly know what a ‘plum idjit’ 
is,” Lizzie said, when this letter had been read, 
“and we were certainly something, all right; 
but just tell your brother that we are mor- 
tally offended at his unseemly language — we 
expect another ‘apology’”’; and she took an- 


other caramel and handed the box around. 





UNCLE SAM’S 


BEAR. 


By EpItH 


V. CORSE. 


Far up among the northern pines of a State 
famed for its beautiful lakes lies the most beau- 
tiful of them all, so hidden in the forests that it 


‘*DEVOURING AN ARM IN FRIENDLY FASHION.” 


stretches out, four hundred miles of wild and 
lovely shore-line, unsuspected by most of the 
white man’s world, and the Indians still hunt in 
the wilderness about it and move over its waters 
in their birch-bark canoes —still, too, indulge 
sometimes in their old pastime of killing off 
their white neighbors; and that is why, as the 
train brings you up to the tiny village which 
marks the reservation agency, you catch a 
glimpse of Uncle Sam’s little white tents among 
the trees by the lakeside, and meet his boys in 
blue along the street as you go up to the hotel. 

It really called itself a hotel, and we did not 
dispute the point with it. You would, I feel 
quite sure; but then, you probably have never 
been to spend Sunday in a new town that has 


only just sprouted from a logging-camp in the 
woods, and we had. So we accepted the 
agency hotel with a spirit of thankfulness, and 
prepared to make it the headquarters 
for many exciting sorties. We could 
hardly decide at first between the pow. 
erful rival attractions of the Indians 
and the military. But it was soon 
clear to us that the Indians, as the 
more extensive and varied subject, de- 
manded time—whole days; and so, 
while joyful visions of a near future 
full of the unknown but long-dreamed- 
of red man brimmed full in our heads, 
we started off to enjoy at once the more 
familiar but hardly less enchanting 
scenes at the barracks. 
W has not been a military post 
very long, and is but a small one, so 
the barracks are just nothing but a 
big wooden house, standing like a 
huge yellow bonnet-box on the edge 
of the lake. It is approached by a 
sandy road through the low scrub of 
young oak and blackened stumps, and 
along this we were proceeding— Jack, 
Hester, and I, with mother following 
at a less enthusiastic but equally cheerful pace 
— when we saw on the grassy open before the 
barracks what seemed to our startled eyes to be 
a soldier in mortal combat with a large black 
bear. The grinning faces of the sentry and 
the men about the door of the guard-tent, how- 
ever, soon reassured us, and with mixed feelings 
of delight and awe we drew nearer. 

It was a soldier, and it was a bear; but as we 
approached, he—the man, not the bear—dis- 
entangled himself sufficiently to make us a 
friendly signal to come on, and you may be 
sure we were soon—at a respectful distance— 
making their acquaintance. 

“He’s the company’s mascot, miss,” €X- 
plained the private, with a smile that was as 
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broad and good-natured as everything else 
about him. ‘‘ We trapped him when he was a 
little feller. He ain’t very old now, but he ’s 
big. Oh, no; he would n’t never hurt any 
one”—as the bear, who did not care for the 
interruption to his scuffling-match, rose on his 
hind legs and with teeth and claws set about 
devouring an arm in friendly fashion. “He 
‘most bit the cook’s finger off the other day.” 
The soldier chuckled as if he enjoyed the recol- 
lection. ‘‘ You see, he ain’t used to havin’ no 
one manage him but me, an’ I was up in the 
town, an’ when I come back, there he ’d got 
loose, an’ they had him cornered in the cellar 
with pitchforks an’ brooms an’ everything, a- 
waitin’ fer me to get back ’n’ chain him up.” 

Here the bear made an unexpected move, 
and nonchalantly hooked his claws into Jack’s 
shoe-lace, causing that youth to hop with more 
energy than dignity for a moment, while the 
rest of the audience retired a space with much 
alacrity. 

“Tricks? Oh, yes, he knows a few stunts 
—nothin’ much. 
Where ’s yer bot- Fr 
tle, Bug? Here” | 
—he picked up 
an old beer-bottle 
from the ground 
and handed it to 
“Bug” (or Buga- 
megéshig, to give 
him his full dig- 
nity and the In- 
dian leader his 
full indignity). 
The bear gravely 
raised it to his 
mouth and tipped 
back his head as 
though enjoying 


” 


a long draught. 
“If it was full he 
would be better 
pleased,” said the 
soldier. “He likes 
his beer along 
with the rest of us,’ 
Bug here threw down his bottle, and the 


9? 


soldier startled us by calling out: “ ”Tention! 


TAKING 


’ 


said his guardian, laughing. 


HIS BATH 


The bear at once straightened up to his full 
height, and turned his sharp nose to the right 
with comical solemnity as his commanding offi- 
cer shouted : 

“ Right dress! 

“ Front!” 

Bug obeyed, standing quite steady and look- 
ing very military as he did his best to follow 
the manual as well as any other of Uncle 
Sam’s well-drilled subjects could. The bear 
went through a few more manceuvers, much 
to our delight, and then the soldier said: 

“Want to see him take his bath? He has 
his bath in the lake every day. Now I 'll jes’ 
show you another funny thing he does, too. 
This ain’t no trick, neither, ’cept jes’ his own— 
the little cuss.” He dropped the chain from 
his hand, and instantly, before we had time to 
be horrified, the bear made a dash for the bar- 
racks and disappeared round the corner of the 
building, lumbering at full speed. Away went 
the soldier too, and in at a door like a flash, 
and shortly reappeared at the corner round 
which Bug had 
so precipitately 


” 


7 


vanished, leading 
him again by the 
chain, and laugh- 
ing. 

“ The sly little 
fellow! He al- 
ways makes a bee- 
line upstairs to get 
into the beds,” 
he said fondly; 
“an’ if we don’t 
get there he has 
‘em all tore up 
in no time.” 

He now led 
the bear down 
to the water's 
edge, and flung 
the chain over a 
stump, and then 
for some time 
we watched our 
friend’s enjoyment of the cool water, where he 
sat, with his usual gravity, fishing up from the 
bottom, one by one, some unspeakable old 
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playing-cards, and eating them adroitly from 
the back of his paw. 

At last we bade him a lingering adieu, and 
took our way back through the sunshine to the 
town, where the noble savage was to be seen, in 
all his dirt and dignity —for he has dignity 
still, if you look at him with the right eyes to 
see it. We were soon lost in admiration of an 
old Indian who had so many wrinkles in his 
face that you would not have been able to tell 
which of them was really his mouth except for 
the fact that a pipe was protruding from it; and 
we had almost forgotten Bugamegéshig’s exis- 
tence, when a wild chorus of yelling voices 
burst upon our ears, to the accompaniment of 
a jingling sound. Of course we hardly needed 
to look around to know that our new acquain- 
tance had broken loose. But I hope you don’t 
imagine that on this account we did n’t look 
around, for we did, and executed several other 
very hasty moves at the same time. The brute 
—one always calls them brutes when they are 
indulging their native instinct for freedom— 


rounded the corner close to us, and came 


pounding, full trot, down the plank sidewalk, 
his big red mouth wide open, while behind him 
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came the full hue and cry of the barracks; and 
before him stood—we four and the old Indian. 
The latter, as I remembered afterward, did not 
rise from his seat nor alter the arrangement of 
one wrinkle during this encounter. I thought 
of the cook’s finger. What the thoughts of 
mother, Jack, and the Indian were I won’t pre- 
tend to say. But Hester, I can assert, thought 
of something more to the purpose than did any 
of us. She raised above her head the big hick- 
ory bow she had just bought, and shouted with 
all her lungs, almost in the bear’s face: 

“ Attention!” 

Bug stopped short, looked about in an un- 
certain way, and then, as he heard “ Right 
dress!” quickly follow, rose to position as if 
that settled it. Then, of course, in another sec- 
ond his keeper was upon him, and the thrilling 
moment was over. I have never really re- 
gretted the shortness of its duration, for mother 
and all of us found ourselves thrilled quite 
enough for one day as it was. We went to 
see Bug once more before we left. 
spect for him, and for our quick-witted sister, 
the 


Our re- 


was several degrees higher than during 
first scene of our acquaintance with him. 














DR. WISDOM. 
By L. STROTHMAN. 


WHEN Dr. Wisdom sits among 
His papers and his books, sir, 
He runs his fingers down the page, 

And very wise he looks, sir. 


He cares not if the soup be cold, 
Nor if the meat it burns, sir. 
When Dr. Wisdom ’s at his books, 
Oh, what a lot he learns, sir! 
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By JoHN BENNETT. 


A Boy having a Pet Cat which he Wished 
to Feed, Said to Her, ‘‘ Come, Cat, Drink this 
Dish of Cream ; it will Keep your Fur as Soft as 
Silk, and Make you Purr like a Coffee-Mill.” 

He had no sooner said this than the Cat, 
with a Great Glare of her Green Eyes, bristled 
her Tail like a Gun-Swab and went over the 
Back Fence, head first—pop! —as Mad as a 
Wet Hen. 

And this is how she came to do so: 

The story is an old one—very, very old. It 
may be Persian; it may be not: that is of very 
little moment. It is so old that if all the nine 
lives of all the cats that have ever lived in the 
world were set up together in a line, the other 


““THE CAT THAT GROUND THE COFFEE IN THE KING’S KITCHEN.” 


end of it would just reach back to the time 
when this occurred. 

And this is the story: 

Many, many years ago, in a country which 
was quite as far from anywhere else as the 
entire distance thither and back, there was 


a huge cat that ground the coffee in the 
King’s kitchen, and otherwise assisted with 
the meals. 

This cat was, in truth, the actual and very 
father of all subsequent cats, and his name was 
Sooty Will, for his hair was as black as a night 
in a coal-hole. He was ninety years old, and 
his mustaches were like whisk-brooms. But 
the most singular thing about him was that 
in all his life he had never once purred nor 
humped up his back, although his master often 
stroked him. The fact was that he never had 
learned to purr, nor had any reason, so far as 
he knew, for humping up his back. And being 
the father of all the cats, there was no one to 
tell him how. It remained for him to acquire a 
reason, and from his example to devise a habit 
which cats have followed from that time forth, 
and no doubt will forever follow. 

The King of the country had long been at 
war with one of his neighbors, but one morning 
he sent back a messenger to say that he had 
beaten his foeman at last, and that he was 
coming home for an early breakfast as hungry 
as three bears. ‘“‘ Have batter-cakes and cof- 
fee,” he directed, “‘ hot, and plenty of ’em!” 

At that the turnspits capered and yelped 
with glee, for batter-cakes and coffee are not 
cooked upon spits, and so they were free to 
sally forth into the city streets and watch the 
King’s home-coming in a grand parade. 
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HOW CATS CAME 


3ut the cat sat down on his tail in the corner 
and looked cross. ‘‘Scat!” said he, with an 
angry caterwaul. “It is not fair that you 
should go and that I should not.” 
“Oh, yes, it is,” said the gleeful turnspits ; 
“turn and turn about is fair play : 
you saw the rat that was killed in 
the parlor.” 
“Turn about fair play, in- 
deed!” cried the cat. “ Then all 
of you get to your spits; I am 
sure that is turn about!” 
“Nay,” said the turnspits, wag- 
ging their tails and laughing. 
“That is over and over again, 
which is not fair play. ’T is the 
coffee-mill that is turn and turn 
about. So turn about to your 
mill, Sooty Will; we are off to 
see the King!” = 
With that they pranced out 


HULLO!” HE SAID GRUFFLY. 
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“Come, 


“ Hullo!” he said gruffly. 
That was the way he 


pantry. 
hurry up the coffee!” 
always gave his orders. 

The black cat’s whiskers bristled. He 
turned to the mill with a fierce frown, his long 


‘COME, HURRY UP THE COFFEE!’” 


into the court-yard, turning hand-springs, head- tail going to and fro like that of a tiger in 
springs, and heel-springs as they went, and, its lair; for Sooty Will had a temper like 
after giving three hearty and vociferous cheers hot gunpowder, that was apt to go off sizz, 


in a grand chorus at the bottom of the gar- 
den, went capering away for their holiday. 


** TURNING 


The cat spat at their vanishing heels, sat 
down on his tail in the chimney-corner, and 
was very glum indeed. 

Just then the cook looked in from the 


whizz, bang / and no one to save the pieces. 
Yet, at least while the cook was by, he 


HAND-SPRINGS, HEAD-SPRINGS, AND HEEL-SPRINGS AS THEY WENT.” 


turned the mill furiously, as if with a right 
good-will. 
Meantime, out in the city a glorious day 


came on. The sun went buzzing up the pink- 
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and-yellow sky with a sound like that of a 
walking-doll’s works, or of a big Dutch clock 
behind a door; banners waved from the castled 
heights, and bugles sang from every tower; the 
city gates rang with the cheers of the enthusi- 
astic crowd. Up from cellars, down from lofts, 
off work-benches, and out at the doors of their 
masters’ shops, dodging the thwacks of their 
masters’ straps, 

“nop-popping” 

like corks from 

the necks of 

so many bot- 


tles, 
prentices, shop- 


came ap- 
boys, knavesand 
scullions, cry- 


ing: “‘ God save 


A PART OF THE GRAND PROCESSION. 


the King! Hurrah! Hurrah! Masters and 


work may go to Rome; our tasks shall wait on 


our own sweet wills ; ’t is holiday when the King 
Hurrah!” 


comes home. God save the King! 

Then came the procession. There were first 
three regiments of trumpeters, all blowing dif- 
ferent tunes; then fifteen regiments of mounted 
infantry on coal-black horses, forty squadrons 
of green-and-blue dragoons, and a thousand 
drummers and fifers in scarlet and blue and 
gold, making a thundering din with their rootle- 
te-tootle-te-tootle-te-rootle ; and pretty well up 
to the front in the ranks was the King himself, 
bowing and smiling to the populace, with his 
hand on his breast; and after him the army, 
all in shining armor, just enough pounded to be 
picturesque, miles on miles of splendid men, 
all bearing the trophies of glorious war, and 
armed with lances and bows and arrows, fal- 
chions, morgensterns, martels-de-fer, and other 
choice implements of justifiable homicide, and 
the reverse, such as hautboys and sackbuts and 


HOW CATS CAME 


TO PURR. 


accordions and dudelsacks and Scotch bag. 
pipes—a glorious sight! 

And, as has been said before, the city gates 
rang with the cheers of the crowd, crimson 
banners waved over the city’s pinnacled sum- 
mits, and bugles blew, trumpets brayed, and 
drums beat until it seemed that wild uproar and 
rich display had reached its high millennium. 


A Hr 


The black cat turned the coffee-mill. 
oh! my oh!” he said. 
that those bench-legged turnspits with feet like 


so much leather should see the King march- 


“My 
“Tt certainly is not fair 


ing home in his glory, while I, who go shod, as 


it were, in vel- 
vet, should 
hear only the 
sound through 
the 
windows. It 


scullery 
is not fair. 
that 


It is no doubt true 


‘The cat may mew, and the 
dog shall have his day,’ but I 
have as much right to my day as 
has it not been said from 
morial time that ‘A cat 
may look at a king’? Indeed it 
has, quite as much as that the dog may have 
his day. I will not stand it; it fair. 
A cat may look at a king; and if any cat may 
look at a king, why, I am the cat who may. 
There are no other cats in the world; I am the 
Poh! the cook may shout till his 


he; and 
imme- 


is not 


only one. 
breath gives out, he cannot frighten me; for 
?? 


once I am going to have my fling! 
So he forthwith swallowed the coffee-mill, 





HOW 


box, handle, drawer-knobs, coffee-well, and all, 
and was off to see the King. 

So far, so good. But, ah! the sad and un- 
deniable truth, that brightest joys too soon 
Triumphs cannot last forever, 


must end! 


even in a land of legends. There comes a 
reckoning. 

When the procession was past and gone, as 
all processions pass and go, vanishing down the 
shores of forgetfulness ; when barons, marquises, 


-_ 


‘*HE FORTHWITH SWALLOWED THE COFFEE-MILL.” 


dukes, and dons were gone, with their pennants 
and banners; when the last lancers had gone 
prancing past and were lost to sight down the 


} 
i 


circuitous avenue, Sooty Will, with drooping 
tail, stood by the palace gate, dejected. He 
was sour and silent and glum. Indeed, who 


would not be, with a coffee-mill on his con- 


‘*AND WAS OFF TO SEE THE KING.” 


science? To own up to the entire truth, the 
cat was feeling decidedly unwell; when sud- 
denly the cook popped his head in at the scul- 
lery entry, crying, “‘ How now, how now, you 

The war is done, but the break- 
Hurry up, scurry up, scamper and 


vagabonds! 
fast is not. 
trot! The cakes are all cooked and are pip- 


ing hot! Then why is the coffee so slow? ” 


CATS CAME TO 


PURR. 


‘*THE CAT WAS FEELING DECIDEDLY UNWELL.’ 


The King was in the dining-hall, in dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, irately calling for his 
breakfast! 

The shamefaced, guilty cat ran hastily down 
the scullery stairs and hid under the refrigera- 
tor, with such a deep inward sensation of re- 
morse that he dared not look the kind cook in 


“IT SEEMED AS IF EVERYTHING HAD GONE WRON 


the face. It now really seemed to him as if 
everything had gone wrong with the world, 


especially his own insides. This any one will 


““* WHERE IS THE COFFEE?’ SAID THE COOK 


readily believe who has ever swallowed a coffee- 
mill. 

The cook came into the kitchen. ‘* Where 
is the coffee? ”’ he said; then, catching sight of 


He began to weep copiously. 
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the secluded cat, he stooped, crying, ‘“ Where 
is the coffee? ” 

The cat sobbed audibly. 
have come into the kitchen while I ran out to 


“Some one must 


Fn 


CATS CAME 


TO PURR. 


sides and that the mill might thus remain | 
discovered. 

But, alas! he forgot that coffee-mills turn. 
As he humped up his back to cover his guil 


“OUT STEPPED THE GENIUS THAT LIVED UNDER THE GREAT OVENS.” 


look at the King!” he gasped, for there seemed 
to him no way out of the scrape but by telling 
a plausible untruth. “Some one must have 
come into the kitchen and stolen it And 
with that, choking upon the handle of the mill, 
which projected into his throat, he burst into 
inarticulate sobs. 

The cook, who was, in truth, a very kind- 
hearted man, sought to reassure the poor cat. 
“There; it is unfortunate, very; but do not 
weep ; thieves thrive in kings’ houses!” he said, 
and, stooping, he began to stroke the drooping 
cat’s back to show that he held the weeping 


»? 


creature blameless. 

Sooty Will’s heart leaped into his throat. 

“Oh, oh!” he half gasped, “oh, oh! If he 
rubs his great hand down my back he will feel 
the corners of the coffee-mill through my ribs 
as sure as fate! Oh,oh! I 
And with that, in an agony of apprehension 
lest his guilt and his falsehood be thus pres- 
ently detected, he humped up his back as 
high in the air as he could, so that the cor- 
ners of the mill might not make bumps in his 
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am a gone cat! 


the coffee-mill inside rolled over, and, as it 
rolled, began grind —rr-rr-rr-rr-17-17-17- 
rr-1r-17r! 

“Oh, oh! you have swallowed the mill!” 
cried the cook. 

“No, no,” cried the cat; “I was only think- 


to 


ing aloud.” 

At that out stepped the Genius that Lived 
under the Great Ovens, and, with his finger 
pointed at the cat, said in a frightful voice, 
husky with wood-ashes: “ Miserable and pusil- 
lanimous_ beast! sy telling a falsehood to 
cover a wrong you have only made bad mat- 
ters worse. For betraying man’s kindness to 
cover your shame, a curse shall be upon you 
and all your kind until the end of the world. 
Whenever men stroke you in kindness, remem- 
brance of your guilt shall make you hump up 
your back with shame, as you did to avoid 
being found out; and in order that the reason 
for this curse shall never be forgotten, when- 
ever man is kind to a cat the sound of the 
grinding of a coffee-mill inside shall perpetually 


9? 


remind him of your guilt and shame! 
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“‘HE RETIRED TO A HOME FOR AGED AND REPUTABLE CATS.” 


With that the Genius vanished in a cloud of 
smoke. 

And it was even as he said. From that day 
Sooty Will could never abide having his back 
stroked without humping it up to conceal the 
mill within him; and never did he hump up his 
back but the coffee-mill began slowly to grind, 
rr-rr-rr-rr/ inside him; so that, even in the 
prime of life, before his declining days had 
come, being seized upon by a great remorse for 
these things which might never be amended, 


he retired to a home for aged and reputable 
cats, and there, so far as the records reveal, 
lived the remainder of his days in charity and 
repentance. 

But the curse has come down even to the 
present day, as the Genius that Lived under the 
Great Ovens said, and still maintains, though 
cats have probably forgotten the facts, and so, 
when stroked, hump up their backs and purr as 
if these actions were a matter of pride instead 
of being a blot upon their family record. 





SYLVESTER. 


B. L. 
THERE ’s a little boy I know 
Who never seems to go 


He will roll, or slide, or crawl, 
Go backward, jump, or fall. 





L 


PERHAPS YOU ’VE MET HIM. 


Downstairs in just the regulation way ; 


But walk?—oh, no! not once the livelong day. 









































A RUNAWAY. 


By H. 


M. 


KINGERY. 


“Watt, Lulu; we shall have to walk down 
this hill.” 

“Oh, no,” was the laughing reply. 
going to ride.” 

A party of young people awheel had reached 
the brow of the bluff that bordered Indian 
Creek. The road wound its way down the 
steep hillside with many a curve, and was widely 
known as the most difficult and dangerous in 
all the country around. ‘Teamsters dreaded it, 
and avoided it whenever they could. Only the 
boldest of wheelmen dared descend it, with toe 


“Tam 


pressed hard on tire; and none had ever suc- 
ceeded in riding up. And Lulu was an inex- 
perienced young rider, little acquainted with the 
country and unaware of the danger involved in 
attempting the descent. She had ridden a little 
in advance of the party, and had started down 
the hill before the rest realized what she was 
doing. Her wheel had no brake, and she had 
not mastered the useful art of braking with the 
toe, while her back-pedaling left much to be 
desired. So it was that she had hardly begun 
the long descent when it became evident to her 
companions behind that she had lost control of 
her machine. 

“Oh, she will be killed!” cried one of the 
girls of the party, and the boys turned pale as 
they realized more fully how great the peril was. 
There was no time for deliberation. Whatever 
was to be done must be done on the instant. 
Luckily one of the older boys was an expert 
bicycler who thought little of making a “cen- 
tury’ or two a week, and who, ds his admirers 
declared, ‘‘ could do anything with a wheel but 
make it talk.” Before the rest knew what he 
had in mind, he had buttoned his jacket tight, 
mounted his wheel, and dashed down the steep 
road in pursuit. He was at least fifty yards 
behind, but his wheel had a “high gear,” an 
advantage which he now used to the utmost. 
Slowly he overcame her lead, but the pace grew 
terrific. He lost his cap, and a pebble grazed 
by his forward tire flew up and struck him in 


the face. He pressed on, however, gaining 
very gradually, until he had reached and passed 
the fugitive. When he had secured a 
which he thought sufficient, he swung himself 
off, letting his wheel take care of itself. His 
momentum was such that, although he landed 


le ad 


on his feet, he was thrown violently to the 
ground, and slid for several yards, badly bark- 
ing his hands and knees. With a heroic effort 
he recovered and stood upright—not a moment 
too soon, for the runaway wheel was now bear- 
ing down upon him at frightful speed. 

Lulu had begun the descent without a 
thought of danger. The rapid increase of 
speed surprised but at first did not alarm her. 
Soon, however, the pedals began to revolve so 
rapidly that she could not follow them with her 
feet, which thenceforth hung helpless, struck 
and bruised by the swiftly whirling pedals at 
every revolution. Then her hat blew off, and 
her hair, flying loose, fluttered behind her, or, 
blowing across her face, blinded her. Most 
fortunately she still remained in the saddle, and 
with grim determination clung to the handle- 
bars, and was able, almost miraculously, to 
follow the various turns of the road. 

As she approached the spot where her friend 
awaited her it was evident she could not hold 
on much longer. Breathless, with staring eyes 
and pale, set features, she clung, hardly con- 
was “ wab- 
of the road 


The boy watched her movements 


scious, to the wheel, which now 
bling ”—zigzagging from one side 
to the other. 


keenly and placed himself so that she must pass 


close to his right side, and as the wheel shot by 
he braced himself and, with a desperate effort, 
The shock threw him 


caught her in his arms. 
to the ground, where he lay for a moment 
stunned, while she fell beside him in a faint, 
and the bicycle, after staggering on a few yards 
farther, rolled over the high bank at the road- 
side. 

Fortunately neither the boy nor Lulu suffered 
any permanent injury, though the fright and 
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nervous shock were sufficient to keep Lulu 

ors for some days, and her friend had the 
leasure of nursing a broken collar-bone. 








“WITH GRIM DET 


It was a perilous feat, showing great presence 


f mind as well as daring, and beyond a doubt 


was the means of saving the girl's life. ‘The 
point at which she was stopped was less than 
half-way down the long hill, and at the rate of 
speed attained already—which was accelerated 
every moment—the slightest jolt or swerving 


of the wheel would have dashed her to the 
earth with almost certainly fatal results; while 
even if she had kept upon the wheel all the 








way, she could hardly have avoided disaster 
upon the narrow bridge at the foot of the 
descent. 

Much to his disgust, the boy was hailed as a 
hero, and even now, after several years, few 
bicyclers pass the spot without recalling his 
timely and plucky deed. 





THE “‘ UMBRELLA TROLLEY-LINE.” 


A BOY AND AN OLD UMBRELLA. 


By MEREDITH 


NUGENT. 


(Lllustrated by the Author and Victor J. Smedley.) 


EVERYTHING was soaked, yet still it poured 
in torrents. Will Bishop languidly tossed the 
book he had read for the third time on to the 
blue-covered lounge, and aimlessly walked over 
to the window. A shutter banged to right in 
his face, and the rain ¢atfooed against the well 
washed panes harder than ever. Thoroughly 
disgusted, he meandered out into the hall, and 
there the glimpse he caught through the narrow 
side-window, of a man struggling with a wrecked 
umbrella, nearly convulsed him with laughter. 
“It’s a jolly enough storm,” he thought to him- 
self, “‘but three days of it is too much.” The 
man outside indignantly threw the umbrella into 
the gutter and bowed his head tothe gale. The 
umbrella hilariously flapped its black wings up 
and down, and then turned half a dozen somer- 
saults, as though it had played a good joke on 
the man and was greatly tickled in conse- 
quence. However, this funny incident served 
only for a momentary diversion, and as soon as 
it was over Will was as much in a quandary as 
before what to do with himself. It was his wont, 
whenever he wished to get thoroughly aroused, 
to run up the stairs two at a time until he 
reached the garret; and this he did now with all 


the energy he couldcommand. “ Hurrah! is n't 
this bully!” he shouted as he bounded into the 
raftered chamber, and, to give still further vent 
to his appreciation of the roaring din which 
filled the place, he executed a lively dance on 
an old storm-door which lay on the garret floor. 
The wind whistled, the house shook, and the 
rain beat on the roof furiously. There is some- 
thing about the noise of a storm that is very 
conducive to action, and the present one was 
He knocked out the 
sides of some old soap-boxes, plunged into the 
dark recess at the far end of the garret, where 


having its effect on Will. 


he emptied a barrel of its noisy contents, and 
ransacked the place generally as though in quest 
A blast 


harder than any that preceded it, accompanied 


of something he was not quite sure of. 


by a loud crashing noise, caused him to rush 


to the little oval window to see what had hap- 
pened. The big beech opposite had _ fallen 
prostrate across the road, and almost in the 
midst of the wreckage, as if in ecstasies over 
the great havoc wrought, was that same old 
umbrella, cutting up didos livelier than ever. 
The sight of the old umbrella nearly doubled 


Will up again. But, all at once becoming 
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serious, he jumped to his feet and exclaimed 
excitedly: ‘‘ Why did n’t I think of it before? 
It ’s just the very thing !” 

Five minutes later a bare-headed boy strug- 
cling with a wrecked umbrella was seen forcing 
his way against the drenching gale. The 
umbrella behaved like some wild thing. It 


snapped its black wings, thrust out its skinny 
ribs, flipped water into Will’s face, and once 
completely covered his head and pushed, oh, 
ever so hard, as though just determined to be 
Harry Bates, who had witnessed this 


free. 
wrestling-match 


Oppo- 


novel 
from his house 
site, feeling sure there 
was going to be lots 
of fun, reached Will’s 
house almost as quick- 
ly as Will himself, as 
did little Paul 
Campbell from _ the 
house below. Paul, I 
am afraid, left without 


also 





his mother’s consent ; 
but then, if ever boys 
were to be excused for 
doing as they ought 
not to, it was on this 
wild afternoon. 

Once in the garret 
again, Will set to work 
the old umbrella 
with all the enthusiasm 
he was capable of. He 
cut the silk along one 


on 


side of each rib with a 
big pair of shears, tied 
strings to its drooping 
wings, and in very short 
order made the militant 
fellow look as though he 
would be glad to surrender. However, the 
umbrella soon showed its spirit again when 
Will held it up in front of the opened oval 
window, for it suddenly whizzed round and 
round in his hands like mad. Now this was 
exactly what Will had wanted it to do, and so 
tickled was he over the result that he unfolded 
his plans to Harry and Paul, so that both boys 
could assist him in carrying out his schemes. 
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What a lot of fun lads do have, to be sure, 
when they get on the track of a real good idea 
and are enthusiastically working it out! The 
busy occupants of this garret paid not the least 
attention to the lowering darkness, nor to the 
angry rumblings of the approaching thunder, 
until a vivid flash of lightning made them all 
feel as though they might be occupants of an 
electric light globe. Stop work? No; they did 
not even think of stopping; to the contrary, 
they actually enjoyed the fun of adding to the 
racket by banging away the harder. The 


THE *‘OLD-UMBRELLA MOTOR.” 


thunder boomed, the wind blew, the rain 
thrashed on the roof, and all at once the little 
oval window, which Will had forgotten to se- 
curely fasten, shot wide open, so that the gale, 
rushing full on to the old umbrella, which was 
now set up in position and attached to a train 
of shoe-box cars, made it whizz around like a 
runaway catharine-wheel. Then such a shout- 


ing and racket as followed you never heard. 
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The shoe-box train got to going at such a 
speed that the caboose was flung clear off its 
couplings, so that it landed up in the paste-pot. 
Numerous tin cans suddenly descended from 


KITES FLOWN IN THE HOUSE 


numerous mysterious shelves and disported 
themselves all over the floor; old-time news- 
papers swished up to the rafters like monstrous 
white bats. And lightning? Why, you ’d have 
thought some one was taking a series of flash- 
light pictures in a hurry. Most boys, indeed, 
would have been half scared out of their wits 
by all this hubbub, but somehow I think the 
whirl of the old umbrella must have had some- 
thing todo withit. These boys were n’t scared 
a bit; instead, they just hurrahed with all their 
might. 

Of course Will’s family were not at home, or 
such a noisy jollification would not have taken 


place; but when, three hours later, his mother 


and sister made their way through the double 
row of freshened maples, which were then spark- 
ling in glory against the rainbowed heaven, they 
espied the black umbrella outside of the second- 
story window, whizzing away as cheerily as ever. 


( 


bY 


ILD UMBRELLA. 


3y means of very simple devices Will ma: 
the black umbrella serve as the motive pow 
for running all sorts of things. Among tl 


most novel of these I noted his scheme for fly- 


THE ** UMBRELLA WINDMILI 


ing kites in the house, and his “ umbrella tro! 
ley-line.” So simply were these arranged that | 
have appended the following directions, in order 
that every boy reader of St. NICHOLAS may 
good a time as did Will. 


y 
5 


have just as 


MAKE THE UMBRELLA 


WINDMILL. 


HOW TO 


Saw off the handle from an umbrella having a wood 
stick, and with scissors cut the cover all the way dow 
from one side of each rib. Connect tips of ribs, at equ: 
distances apart, with string, fasten short strings 
Fastet 


loosened ends of cover and tie to tips of ribs. 


again loose ends of cover—half-way down—to ribs, wit! 
shorter strings. Then borea hole through the center of 

six-inch square block of wo« rd, force it over the umbrella 
stick until it rests against the ribs, then drive a nail slant- 
ingly through the block into the umbrella-stick, and o1 
both sides of each rib drive large tacks into the wooden 
block. The pulley is made of two pieces of wood nailed 
together, each an inch thick and eight inches square, 
with a hole bored through its center of slightly less di- 
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ameter than the umbrella-stick. <A circle of long wire- 
nails is driven in on each side of the block. (See dia- 
vram.) Fasten this block securely to the umbrella-stick 
with anail. The windmill rests on wooden supports tied 


<> 


Figl 


to the window-sill both inside and out. A little block 
of wood nailed to the tip of one support holds the point 
of the umbrella in place. Carefully follow the picture 
in working, and you will not go wrong. 

UMBRELLA TROLLEY-LINE. 

[HE cars are cigar-boxes with pill-box wheels. The 
trolley-line is twine with knots tied in it at intervals of 
The trolley is of copper wire, and attached to 
Shoe-boxes 


an inch. 
trolley-line and car as shown in diagram. 
with upright sticks and spools on them support the 
trolley-line. Upright sticks are fastened to shoe-boxes 
with sealing-wax. The power-cord from the umbrella 
windmill is connected to the upper of the two spools 
seen on the box nearest the window. A row of small 
wire-nails is driven into both of these spools, and at 
such an angle as to form a sort of picket-fence. Pass 
strings around centers of these. The cars travel quickly. 
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INDOOR KITES. 
THESE kites are made of very delicate sticks covered 
with tissue-paper. The upright support for the “‘ kite- 
flier’ is one and a half feet in length, 
and carries four delicate sticks, each 
measuring four feet in length, which are 
tied to it, as shown in picture. Half-way 
up the upright is fastened a pulley just 
like the one on the umbrella windmill, 
- with the exception that this one has only 
” one ring of nails. The upright sets in a 
stout pasteboard box which is securely fastened to a 
small table. Flat-irons may be put on top to hold it 
steadier. In the middle of the bottom of the box a 
spool is fastened with sealing-wax, and directly over 

it there is a hole in the cover. 

The upright is passed through this hole so that its 


pointed end rests in the spool. A piece of stout twine 


| 














‘ 





Fig.2 
connects the pulley on the windmill with that on the 
kite-flier. The largest kites are one and a half feet in 
length, the others much smaller. 

When starting, hold up the kite which is to first pass 
over the cord. The others will rise into the air of their 
own accord, 

These kites as they circle around look most effective. 
The illustration shows arrangement of kite-flier and kites. 








“BUT—” 


By Emiia EL Ltiort. 





Monpay. 


Jack tossed restlessly on the lounge in Aunt 
Charlotte’s best bedroom, very dull and home- 
sick, and wondering why a fellow who ’d done 
his level best the whole long term, honestly earn- 
ing his vacation, should have to come down 
with the measles the day after his arrival at his 
Aunt Charlotte’s. 

The worst was over now, thanks, not to “ Dr. 
Tweedle” but to Dr. Hardy, who had been 
aggravatingly cheerful all along, and who still 
insisted on another week in the shaded room, 
with all books forbidden, for Jack’s eyes were 
rather weak. What in the mischief was a fel- 
low to do with himself ? 

At that moment Jack heard unknown steps 
on the garden walk below—a boy’s steps. He 
held his breath. Then came a swift rush up- 
stairs, a knock at the half-opened door. Jack’s 
“ Come in” was eager. 

The boy who entered was a sturdy, freckled- 
faced youngster, dressed in a blue flannel sailor- 
suit with red silk anchors embroidered at the 
corners of the big square collar, and a red silk 
tie knotted jauntily in front. There was no- 
thing unusual in his appearance, unless, perhaps, 
an exceptionally merry twinkle in his brown eyes. 

“Good morning,” he said sociably; “I ’m 
Rodman Evanton Moore, from Boston, stay- 
ing for the summer at my grandfather’s over at 
the next farm. Thought maybe you ’d like to 
see a new face. Had the measles myself when 
I was a kid about four years old.” 

Having delivered this information, Rod drew 
forward a large arm-chair, in which he disposed 
himself with more regard to comfort than grace. 
“Ever been up this way before? ”’ he asked. 

Jack shook his head. ‘“ Uncle Ed bought 
the farm only last autumn.” 

“It’s jolly allabout here. We’ll have prime 
fun when you get out,” Rod promised. 

He chattered away, detailing numerous plans 
forfuture good times. His love of outdoor sports 


seemed only surpassed by his aversion to books, 
instruction or otherwise, “ Robinson Crusoe” 
and Cooper’s Tales being notable exceptions ; 
those he approved of heartily. Football was 
his delight. He described with gusto various 
victories won by his team. 

Then Jack came in with vivid tales of life 
aboard his father’s yacht, to which Rod listened 
with dancing eyes. When he left at dinner-time 
he and Jack were already firm friends. 

Jack ate his dinner with a new appetite. 
He plied Aunt Charlotte with questions about 
Rod; but Aunt Charlotte knew no more than 
Jack did—that Rod was visiting his grandpa- 
rents, and seemed a nice, well-mannered boy. 


TUESDAY. 

Jack listened impatiently for Rod’s steps the 
next morning. When they came he failed to 
recognize them. The door stood open, and it 
was with a start of both surprise and pleasure 
that he saw Rod appear. ‘“ What ’s up?” he 
asked. ‘‘ You look as meek as Tabby when she’s 
been caught in the dairy.” 

Rod laughed. “Oh, I never hurry if I can 
help it; it ’s too much trouble.” 

Jack thought of the hurried run upstairs of 
the day before. “ What ’ve you been doing ?” 
he asked, trying not to show his astonishment 
at Rod’s speech. 

“ Reading, of course. Just finished a book 
about those old Greek fellows. It’s fine; I 'll 
lend it to you when you get to reading again.” 

“Thanks. But I thought you—” 

“ Grandfather ’s given me a colt. It is n't 
broken yet. Guess I’ll name him ‘ Mercury.’” 

“You like to ride?” 

“Only exercise I do like, except biking.” 

“You don’t consider outdoor games only 
“exercise ’?” 

“ Consider them all a big nuisance.’ 

“ Not football? ” 

“Hate that worst of all; you ‘re always 
getting jumped upon or banged up.” 


, 
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Jack fairly gasped. ‘“ But—” 

“Know a fellow who got his leg broken last 
fall. None for me, thank you,” Rod said calmly. 

“ But—yesterday—you—said—” Jack fal- 
tered. 

‘A jolly book beats everything else all hol- 
low. Ever read ‘ David Copperfield’? ” 

Jack nodded, too confused to speak. 

“Rattling good, ain’t it? Dickens takes 
the lead.” 

“ After Cooper?” 

“He your favorite? Not much stuck on 
Cooper myself,” Rod answered. 

Jack stared at the frank-eyed boy opposite 
him in positive bewilderment. 
contradictory he had never seen before. 


Any one so 


Rod glanced about the great, cool room. 
“Not such a bad place to be sick in. Seems 
to me you ’re late in the day with your measles, 
sonny. I came down on my seventh birthday 
—in time to spoil the party. Never will forget 
how I howled at not having the fun. How 
old are you?” he added. 

‘Fourteen and three months,” Jack answered. 

“Two months behind you, then,” Rod said. 
“T 'll have to trot along now; I ’ve some 
practising to do. Next time I ’ll play you a 
game of checkers. Bet two to one—in apples 
—I beat.” 

“Done,” agreed Jack. 

“Won’t promise.” 


“Come to-morrow?” 


WEDNESDAY. 

Jack thought his new friend more than ever 
inconsistent when he heard the latter’s rapid 
scramble upstairs. 

“T’ve been for a ride,’ Rod announced 
breathlessly. ‘‘ Grandfather ’s got some dandy 
horses. He gave me a colt yesterday. Can’t 
think what to name it.” 

“What ’s the matter with Mercury?” Jack 
asked. 

“Too high-flown.” 

“Take ‘ David’— ‘ Dave’ for short—from 
the book.” 

“What book?” 

“Why, ‘ David Copperfield.’ ”’ 

“Oh! Never read it.” 

“But—” 


“ 


Guess I ’ll choose ‘ Crusoe’ ; that’s queer.” 


‘BUT—” 
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Jack fairly glared at him. Such a mass of 
contradictions took his breath away. “Shall 
we play checkers ?”’ he proposed, changing the 
subject. 

Rod assented with his customary good 
nature. 

“Though I ’m not much at it,” he warned 
as he arranged his men. 

“ Beginning to weaken,” Jack thought com- 
placently. 

After three short overwhelming defeats, Rod 
looked up smiling. 

“T ’ve had enough,” he said. 
much fun for you.” 

“What possessed you to wager two to one 
you ’d win?” 

“ Never did.” 


“It can’t be 


“* But—” 
“ee wt.” 
a) et cn ™ 


“Don’t get your back up, sonny ; it ’s too hot 
tofuss. Say, I’ve found a bully fishing-place ; 
caught a dandy yesterday.” 

Jack swallowed the bait eagerly ; he was an 
ardent fisherman. 

For an hour fish stories ran riot in that peace- 
ful-looking best bedroom. 


THURSDAY. 


Rop was late on Thursday morning. 

“Hope you ’re not tired of me,” he said, 
stretching himself out in the big chair. 

“It’s jolly good of you to come cheering a 
fellow up. How ’s Crusoe?” 

“Who?” 

“Your colt.” 

“Mercury? Fit as anything. 
to be broken soon.” 

“You ’ve settled on Mercury, then?” 

“ Never thought of any other name. Suits 
him, too—he goes like the wind.” 

“Where ’s that famous fishing-place?” Jack 
asked abruptly. 

“What place? 
I came.” 

“ But—” 

“ Ain’t it beastly dull, not being able to read? 
I was shut off from books awhile last winter. 
Had my violin, though. Do you play?” 
“The piano. I sing in our choir at home.” 


He ’s going 


I have n’t been fishing since 
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“I’m not a nightingale myself,” Rod an- 
swered. ‘“ Do you live in Boston?” 

Jack nodded. 

“Ever been to New York?” 

“Sure.” 

“T have n't yet,” Rod said. “I chose my 
violin, last winter, ’stead of the trip; thought 
that would come later anyhow.” 


FRIDAY. 

“How soon ‘ll you be out?” Rod asked 
next morning. ‘‘ We ’re having fine weather 
—reminds me of when I was in New York.” 

Jack started. “ But—” 

“Had the time of my life,” Rod went on 
in cheerful unconcern—“ theaters, museums, 
parks, show buildings.” 

“You said yesterday that you chose a violin 
instead of the trip.” 

“‘T chose a violin? 

“ But—” 

“ You 're a mighty queer chap—a greater old 
butter than any goat,” Rod remarked coolly. 

“Not half as queer as you,” Jack retorted. 

“ Now you ’re in a huff again. I never saw 
such a fellow for flying off the handle.” 

Jack’s eyes flashed ; but somehow, in the face 
of the other’s wholly unquenchable good hu- 
mor, his own indignation died away. Perhaps 
Rod could n’t help telling —well, rather contra- 
dictory stories, to put it as charitably as possible. 
Jack had heard of such cases. Rod was a 
good fellow every other way. “If I only knew 
which side of you to believe!” he exclaimed. 

Rod laughed, not even changing color at the 
“T ’ve never laid particular claim 
Still, 


What rot!” 


implication. 
to being a second father of my country. 


I ’ve never set out to tell any out-and-out whop- 
pers in my short and simple career.” 





“BUT—” 


“T should have used the familiar term ‘ va 
ried’ rather than ‘simple,’” Jack observed 

“ Now you ’re veering round to the quarrel- 
Guess I ’Il skip till the atmosphere ’s 
clearer,’ Rod said. 


ing-line. 


SATURDAY. 


JACK was surprised to see Rod the next day. 
The latter appeared to have forgotten the dis 
agreement of the day before. 

“You ’ll be out Monday, won’t you? We'll 
have times. I want you to see Mercury.” 

He did n’t stay long. 


SUNDAY. 

SunpDay afternoon Jack was wandering rest- 
lessly about the room, wondering when Aunt 
Charlotte would be back from church, thinking 
it the longest day he had ever known, wishing 
that Rod would run Then the door 
opened, and Jack turned hurriedly. 

On the threshold stood swe brown-eyed, 
freckle-faced boys, dressed exactly alike, and as 
alike as two peas in a pod. 

Jack stared, then sank on the lounge. 

“Oh,” he gasped, as those many vexed ques- 
tions settled themselves, “ you ’re /wins/ But 
are you both Rods?” 

“When occasion serves,” Rod the book- 
lover answered. “I ’m Rodwey E. Moore. 
He ”—indicating his twin—“‘is Rodman E. 
Moore. We ’re alike in looks and names, but 
in nothing else. You ’re not our first victim. 
We chose alternate days. It’s been such fun!” 

Jack sat up, weak with laughter. When he 
found breath to speak, it was to commit a sin 
pardonable only when one considers the provo- 
cation. “I’m very glad,” he said, “very 
glad—that there—are—no Moore of you.” 
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MOTHER NATURE AND THE JOINTED STICK. 





By Dan 


BEARD. 


“HEN you build a kite, 
/ you first make a skele- 

ton of sticks, then cover 
} the skeleton with a skin 

of paper. When you 
build a boat, you first 
=.) makea backbone called 
the keel, then add ribs 





and cover this frame 
with a wooden skin ; but neither the kite nor the 
boat has life or intelligence of its own,—both 
are helpless, immovable machines until they 
are directed by man. 

A kite with a boy at the end of the kite- 
string, and a boat with a sailor at the helm, 
appear to possess both life and intelligence, 
because they are governed and directed by 
human intelligence, which serves for the brains 
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of these otherwise inanimate things. Your 
bicycle is a stationary bit of iron and india- 
rubber until you put your feet upon the pedals 
A cat, 
dog, or horse, when deprived of life, is an inert, 


and use your mind to guide the wheel. 


motionless machine,—a kite without a boy, a 
ship without a sailor, a bicycle without a rider; 
but when life is in the body and brain of one 
of these creatures, the machines which we call 
their bodies work better than the most perfect 
engine ever built by man. For us to learn how 
these animated machines are built, it is neces 
sary to start at a point near the beginning; and, 
that we may better understand the work, we 
will pretend that there really lives a good old 
fairy godmother whom we will call Mother Na- 
ture, and that this kind-hearted old lady is so 


much interested in our work that she has agreed 

















FIG. I. FACE OF A TIGER. 
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FIG. 2. FACE OF A CAT. 


to help us by supplying life to anything we 
select for experimental purposes. 

Behind the hall door there is a cane, and 
we ask Mother Nature to endow it with life; 
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FACE OF A CHIMPANZEE. FIG. 4 FACE OF A MAN 





but the old lady laughs at us, because she knows 
that a live cane is as helpless as a dead one. 
It is rigid and stiff, it has no joints, and is in- 
capable of motion. To remedy this, we saw 










the stick into pieces, making each 
section about an inch long, and 
with a glue-pot and cotton cloth 
join the pieces together, taking 
care to leave enough space be- 
tween the joints to allow free 
movement. 

Although the cane is alive, still 
it cannot move, because it has no 
brains to control it, no nerves to 
tell the brain when to move, and 
no muscles with which to move 
the joints. 

We next examine our own arm, 
and, watching the muscle move 
it, we see that the arm is bent by 
the muscle shortening itself and 
in this way drawing the lower 
half of the arm toward the shoul- 
der. We also see that the elon- 
gation of the muscle allows the 
arm to stretch to its full extent. 

Satisfied that the muscles must 
be elastic, we run elastic strings 
to each joint and connect them 
with a battery at one end of the 
cane; we also run a wire through 
the hollow center of the cane, 
from the battery to the opposite 
end, and run a branch wire to 
each joint. 

But old Mother Nature now 
calls our attention to the fact 
that the brain of the cane is not 
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protected: from injury as it should be; so we of these creatures you will find that it is built 
inclose the battery in the knob which once on the plan of a jointed stick, with a round 
served as a handle to the original stick. knob containing the brain, from which nerve 

With wire nerves, elastic muscles, cloth joints, wires run to all ~ 
wooden body, and buckhorn head, our manikin parts of the body. 

Even the 
faces on the / 






rf : 
‘ey outside of 
S ; the knobs 


pes Se Hote ° ° 
W4- e a are alike in 


Seah — (Lal nie 

Sai By iN Na \\ IN this — they 

SX SY N \ \ \ NS each have 
ASD AN 
AE AD \\\ two eyes, 
. HT WA two ears, "% 7 YOUNG BIRD (NIGHT-HERON). 
ws \ j \\\\ als 
xd Y) HAN A \ “4 

) \ \ \ two nostrils, one nose, and one mouth; 


\ 

\i \ although these organs are modeled to 

Ws suit the different needs and uses of the 
i’ individual concerned. 

Not only are these things true of 
the few animals depicted in the accom- 
panying illustrations, but they are also 
true of all birds, beasts, reptiles, and fish ; 
and it is because these creatures are 
built on the plan of a jointed cane that 
they are called the vertebrates, which 
is indeed a funny old thing. Yet we need means backboned animals. What is a back- 
not the approving smile of Mother Nature bone but a jointed stick made of bone? Yet 
to know that it is built on correct principles. you may say that most of the backboned ani- 

If any one now steps on the toe or end mals have legs, arms, and ribs. This is true. 
of our live cane, the wire im- 
mediately telegraphs the fact to SS) 
the battery at the head, and the 
head, in fear of injury, shortens the 
elastics, which draw the toe toward 
the buckhorn knob and out of 
harm’s way. RS, 

If the readers will now pass their pony ae Y 
hands over their own heads, they RY AOS 
may distinctly feel the round boxes Ay by 
or knobs with which nature pro- re Y fej 
tects their batteries, the ones we 
call brains, which control’ the 
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FIG. 6. FRAMEWORK OF A MAN AS IF WITH WINGS. 
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movements of the machines they t} 
call their bodies. Hi 
Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4 represent # \ ZL, 
the heads of some well known live § ay rc —_ 
Fe. Ps 


canes, in which the reader will rec- we 7 25 < 


-* 7 
ognize the head of a tiger, a cat, a 4 


chimpanzee, anda man. When you 
sj FIG. 8. FRAMEWORK OF A MAN IN THE POSE OF A SPARROW 


examine the framework of any one WITH ITS WINGS UP. 
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Your kite and boat have ribs; we know what 
they are and their use ; we know that they keep 
the outer covering of the body distended, as 
the old-fashioned hoops kept the ladies’ skirts 
spread, or as the ribs of an umbrella spread the 
covering of this useful implement. It will not 














be a difficult task to add ribs, arms, and legs to 
our jointed-stick animal, especially as it is a 
make-believe. However, before we attempt to 
fit arms and legs to our wooden backbone, we 
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words arms and legs. 

When the writer was still a small boy making 
crude attempts to draw pictures of animals, he 
could not understand why the horses, dogs, 
and cats all had their legs bent “he wrong way. 
Often he would get down on all fours and 
crawl around in front of a mirror, trying to find 
out where the error was located ; but his elbows 
and knees still seemed to bend one way and 
those of the animals mentioned to bend in the 
opposite direction. 

He was about to give up his investigations 
in despair when he made a great discovery: he 
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found that what he thought to be the anima/s’ 
elbows are really their wrist-joints, and what he 
mistook for their knees are their heels. 

This explained everything; and in spite of 
the fact that all this was known to scientists 
many years before the writer was born, they 
never explained it to boys, and hence it was— 
to the writer—his own discovery and a great 
triumph. 

A brief examination of any of the four-legged 
animals will teach the reader that their fore 
limbs correspond with a man’s arms, and when 
we speak of arms and legs we are speaking of 
the fore and hind limbs. 

Fig. 5 is a series of drawings: one was made 







must understand exactly what we mean by the 
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FIG. It. SKELETON OF A MONKEY 


from a bat caught in the attic, another from a 
young robin which was killed by the house cat 
and deposited by its slayer behind the kitchen 
stove, and the last froma grape-vine beetle which 


was buzzing around 
the lamp where the 
writer was at work. 

The beetle is not 
a backbone animal ; 
he belongs to a lower 
set. Nevertheless, a 
little comparison will 
show you that even 
the humble beetle’s oar 
arms, like the others see ie 
shown in Fig. 5, cor- 


respond part for part with the arm of a man, 
and its elbows bend in the same direction with 


the rest. 


I think that the youngest reader of Sr. 


NICHOLAS can see from these sketches 
that each of the arms depicted bears an 
unmistakable likeness to all the others: 
each has a shoulder, elbow, wrists, and 
hand, modified to suit the purpose for 
which it is used by its owner. 

Man does not walk on his hands, and 
these appendages are arranged to carry 
food to his mouth and as convenient tools 
for all his various occupations. _ Birds’ 
hands are incased in a fleshy mitten (Fig. 
5), from which grow the long feathers of 
the wing seen in the framework of a bird’s 
wings shown in Fig. 5. The bird’s arm 
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7 der (see young robin, Fig. 5). This skin 


serves as a foundation for the wing-feathers ; 
the hand and forearm (Fig. 5), however, 
with the feathers attached, form the princi- 
pal part of the fan that does the work of fly- 
ing. Wings are paddles and used to propel 
a bird in the air, as the fins of the skate-fish 


' are used to propel that fish in the water. 


Again referring to Fig. 5, the reader can 
see that the bat’s wings are practically 
made by further extending the web of 
skin seen on the wing of the bird. The 





SKELETON OF A TIGER. 


bat’s hand is not inclosed in a mitten, but 
the fingers are very long and webbed together 
like a duck’s foot; and at the upper edge of 
the wing, where additional strength is need- 


ed, two fingers are 
arranged close to- 
gether. When the 
forefingers of a bat’s 
wing are spread they 
correspond to the 
sticks of a kite. 

Fig. 6 shows the 
framework of a man, 
with birds’ wings 
used in place of the 
man’s arms, from 


which you may see that the arms of a man 
and the arms of a bird correspond with each 
other, stick for stick. 

To further impress this upon the mind of the 





is arranged very much like the arm of the bat, reader, I have drawn the frame of a sparrow with 


with a web of skin stretched from the hand 


to the elbow and thence to the body, also a 
web from the root of the thumb to the shoul- 


elevated wings, and alongside of it the frame 
of a man in the same pose as the bird (Fig. 8). 
Fig. 7 is a little diagram of a young black- 
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crested night-heron resting on the soles of 
its feet. The tail-piece to this article shows 
two storks also resting on the soles of their 
feet. 

We often see statues and pictures of men 
with wings growing from their backs; and since 
we have seen that the wings are the arms, then 





A PLAYFUL TIGER. 


FIG. 14. 


a man with wings on his back is simply a man 
with four arms. But you must remember that 
artists use wings as symbols and in the same 
way that they paint a halo around a saint’s 
head; they do not expect you to take them 
literally as four-armed men or men with blazing 
heads, 

Let us now look at the hind limbs of some 
of the animals, and we will see that their knees 
do not bend in the opposite direction from our 
own (see Fig. 9). 

Because horses and birds have very long 
feet and walk on their toes, it is customary 
to call the real foot the leg (see Figs. 9 
and 16). You can now under- 
stand that if the part of our 
frame which we stand upon isa 
foot, then the distance from the 
point marked heel on the leg 
of a horse to the part marked 
toe (Fig. g) must also be a foot, 
and the same must be true of 
the other legs in that drawing ; 
but if the distance from the 
point marked heel to the part 
marked toe in Fig. 9 is really part of the leg, 
then the same must be true of that part of the 
man’s leg (Fig. 16), and we must agree that we 
stand with part of our legs resting on the ground. 

Bears and coons walk on their feet and hands 
as a boy does when on all fours; but horses, 
cows, cats, and dogs walk on their toes with 
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their heels in the air. Fig. 10 shows the frame- 
work of a man facing the framework of a tiger 
standing in the pose of aman. In this diagram 
you can see that there is a great difference in 
the shape of the head of the “jointed man- 
stick” and the head of the “ jointed cat-stick.” 
There is also a difference in the length of the 
legs of the man and the tiger, 
but these are variations of pro- 
portions, and not a difference 
in the principle upon which 
they are both 
The tiger differs also in having 
the jointed stick 
into a tail; but a glance at Fig. 
10 will show you that it needs 
3 only the addition of more 
joints to the end of the back- 
bone to produce'a tail on any backboned 
creature. 

If you now want to illustrate to yourself the 
manner in which dogs, cats, and horses walk, 
you must get down on all fours and then try 
to walk on your fingers and toes. See the frame- 
work of a man shown by Fig. 13, and compare 
the frames of the monkey, tiger, and man (Figs. 
11, 12, and 13). 

The tiger has been previously spoken of as 
a cat, and this may cause confusion in the 
minds of the younger readers; so Figs. 14 and 
15. have been added that the reader may see 
that the tiger is a real cat in spite of the great 


constructed. 


prolonged 





FIG. 


15. A LAZY KITTEN. 


difference in size between it and our little do- 
mestic pussy. A comparison of Figs. 1 and 2 
will enable the readers to see where these two 
cats differ and give the young naturalist a 
chance to study and think over the reasons 
why one has small ears and the other big 
ones, one powerful jaws and the other weak 
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ones, one small eyes and the other very large 
ones. 

To those who study geology the earth itself is 
an open book with pages of stone illustrated by 
stone models of 
the strange and 
weird plants and 
animals which 
formerly _ lived 
upon the globe: 
birds with teeth, 
birds that did 
not wear mittens 
to conceal their 
well-formed 
jointed fingers ; 
tiny horses that 
had five toes in 
place of one; 
rhinoceros-like 
creatures which 
laid eggs and 
had tails like 
alligators; and 
big flying drag- 
ons that would 
have frightened 
even the dough- 
ty St. George! 

But even these strange monsters, the lizard- 
like birds or bird-like lizards and the funny lit- 
tle five-toed horses, had frames built upon the 
principle of the jointed stick, and legs and arms 
made on the same principle as those shown 
in the accompanying illustrations, while from 
the very beginning all their knees and elbows 
bent the same way as do ours to this day. 

















Study of these things will increase your 
wonder at the simplicity of the plan and the 
perfection of nature’s animated machines, and 
increase your awe for the skill of the infinite 
mind which con- 
























structs so many 
strange and va- 
ried forms by 
simply modify- 
ing the propor- 
tions of the 
original plan. 

The more 
knowingly you 
watch the little 
squirrels as they 
hold their food 
in their tiny 
hands, and the 
birds hopping 
around on their 
toes, with their 
knees concealed 
in the feathers 
of their bodies, 
or with  out- 
stretched arms 
sailing far over- 
head, the greater 
will be your love for your undeveloped bro- 
thers of the woods. 

The more you think of these things the more 
brutal will it seem to hunt with bullets and 
stones our fellow-inhabitants of this big ball 
we call the earth, and of which, owing to our 
superior minds, in many respects we are at 
present the lords and masters. 








DUMPLING’S WONDERFUL 





VOYAGE. 


By E. Boyp SmiIruH. 





“Ho! a balloon,” cried Dumpling suddenly, 
as the boys of the little town of Bonheur, in 
France, were getting ready for a game of mar- 
bles one afternoon. 

And, true enough, there was a balloon sailing 
over the wood and coming toward the village. 
At once all was excitement, for a balloon was 
a rare sight to the boys. As it approached, the 
occupants of the basket dropped a long rope, 
shouting to them to catch hold and make it fast 
toa post. They wished to come down. The 
boys ran eagerly for the rope; but the balloon 
was going too fast, and they were unable to 
hold it. ‘Take a turn around that post,” 
called one of the men from above. But before 
the eager boys, tugging with all their might, 
could do as they were asked, a sudden gust 
lifted the balloon, and they, carried off their 
feet, were dragged along, their toes barely 
touching the ground. 

“ Let go, let go!” shouted the men, alarmed 
lest the boys should be hurt. The boys, now 
somewhat frightened, let the rope slide through 
their hands, and tumbled and rolled on the 
ground, unable to stop themselves. But 
Dumpling, as always, was too slow: the last 
to take hold, he was now the last to let go. In 
fact, he did n’t let go at all; for just as he was 
making up his mind to do so, the balloon, freed 
from the weight of the other boys, rose with a 
jump, carrying him high up from the ground. 

“Stop, hold on, stop! I want to get down,” 
cried poor Dumpling, now very anxious to let 
go. But the men above cried out to him to 
hold on for dear life, for they saw that should 
he fall from such a height he would surely be 


hurt, and perhaps seriously. So Dumpling set 
his teeth and held on. Away they went. A 
slight squall had struck them, and the balloon, 
like a great frightened bird, flew before it. At 
times, when the wind would slacken, the balloon 
would descend,and Dumpling, dragging behind, 
was pulled through fruit-trees and over walls. 
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The other boys were following at full speed, 
but could not catch him. Several times he was 
tempted to let go as he found himself near the 
earth; but the balloon went so fast that he 
did n’t have time to make up his mind. 

At last, quite low down, he found himself 
dragging across Mére Seigle’s garden. ‘The 
linen was hanging out on the lines to dry. 
Now was Dumpling’s chance: he decided to 
drop; but just as he had come to this conclu- 
sion, a sheet flapped around his head and so 
bewildered him that he forgot to let go. 

“ Get out of that! Get away from that clean 
linen,” angrily cried Mére Seigle. 

Poor Dumpling wished to: he had n't come 
there of his own free will. And he did get 
away; for the balloon suddenly rose again, 
dragging him across the clothes-lines. ‘They 
broke, and away he went, with several of Mére 
Seigle’s best sheets and table-cloths hanging 
about his neck. 

“Come back, come back, you thief!” she 
shouted. 

Dumpling would have liked only too well to 
come back, but the balloon was in too much 
of a hurry. 

Another strong gust of wind, and away they 
sailed, this time high above the houses, 
Dumpling shut his eyes in terror; but he held 
on. Far down below, the other boys, in open- 
mouthed horror, watched him sail away. 

The men in the balloon were having trouble 
themselves to keep from falling out, as the 
basket rocked dangerously, shaken by every 
squall. And they could not pull Dumpling in, 
as they had intended. When Dumpling, near|y 
out of breath, again opened his eyes, he saw, 
beneath him, the village, looking like a col- 
lection of tiny toy houses. The boys were 
only little black specks. 

“Oh, dear,” he thought, “how shall I ever 
get down?” 

But higher and still higher flew the balloon. 
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looked temptingly soft to Dumpling. 

“] think I ’d rather be on a cloud than drag- 
cing along like a tail to a kite,” he said. And 
the more he thought about the clouds, the more 
he liked the idea of trying one. At last a big 
round cloud just below seemed to invite him. 

‘I 've a mind to drop down on it,” he said to 
himself; for he was getting very tired of holding 
on to the rope, and it hurt his hands. 

The temptation was too great to resist. Dump 
ling let go. Wh-r-r-r-r! he shot down through 
the air, while the sheets were released and whirled 
up and away. He alighted in the middle of the 
soft cloud without a shock; it felt like a feather- 
bed. He was delighted: it was so much more 
comfortable than the end of a rope. The balloon 
soon disappeared, still going up, up, and he found 
himself alone. 

““ Now this is very well so far,” said Dumpling ; 
ut how shall I get home in time for supper?” 





Soon they were among the clouds. ‘These 
¢ D> 
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“AWAY HE WENT, WITH SEVERAL OF MERE SEIGLE’S BEST SHEETS AND TABLE-CLOTHS HANGING ABOUT HIS NECK.” 
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He crawled over to the edge to look down: 
but all he could see at first was more clouds. 
And, to his surprise, they all seemed to 








be drowned!” he cried. ‘Oh, I want to go 
back! I must go back!” 
But how could he? That was the great ques- 


tion. As he peered down and wondered 
what to do next, he noticed that the clouds 
which passed at some distance below him 
were going in the opposite direction- 
going back to the land. 

“If I could only change clouds,” he 
thought; and he could think of nothi 
else. ‘Suppose I should drop down ?” 
he said to himself. “I dropped all right 
from the rope.” So he waited for the 


next cloud; but when it came his cour- 
age failed him. ‘ What if I should miss 
it?” he reflected. And ina vision he saw 
himself dashed to pieces on the earth be- 
low, or drowned in the sea. Dumpling 
trembled at the very unpleasant idea. 








be going in different directions. At last, be- 
tween them, he saw the earth far down be- 
low. “Oh, I ’ll never get back in time,” he 
thought. 

As he looked the land seemed to slide away 
from beneath him. For a while he could not 
understand this; but he soon discovered the 
reason—his cloud was moving along all the 
time. And now he became interested in the 
different places which he passed over. “‘ How 
he thought ; 


7? 


tiny the houses are in that town! 
“and how small the trees are! And, oh, there’s 
the sea!’’ True enough; for Dumpling’s cloud 
was rapidly carrying him out over the ocean. 
Suddenly he became frightened. ‘“‘ Oh, I shall 
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“OH, THERE ’S THE SEA!’” 
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Pp. 
; Little by little he became accustomed to cloud came slowly sailing underneath. One— 
the danger, and decided to run the risk. He two—three! Taking good aim, he jumped. 
watched for a good chance. A nice white He shut his eyes and whizzed through the air. 
/ How long he seemed in getting down! Had 
; he missed it, and was he rushing down into 
; the sea? Poor Dumpling dared not open 
" his eyes. 
At last he struck something, and found 
that he had fallen flat on his new cloud. 
i “ Ah,” he sighed, “I’m glad I’ve got here.” 
8 Now he looked over the edge to see how 
things were going. Yes, he was all right; 
‘ the cloud was carrying him back to land. 
ss The houses looked a little bigger now, and 
, ao the trees were taller. By and by Dumpling 
a ZF recognized his own village—even his house. 
. a "Oe leg But the cloud was carrying him past. “Stop! 
af porns, stop!” he shouted in desperation. But the 
. . g ) cloud did n’t stop. And as they slowly 
(28 Zz sailed along the cloud grew smaller and 
- nn ie ne : 
EEE, Cx smaller, till at last it was barely large enough 
a —= ==; to hold him. Poor Dumpling was very sad. 
“Oh, I shall never get home for supper,” he 
iia wailed. “ But,” he thought, “perhaps I can 
Cee on a 
Fo drop down on to another cloud. 
Soke. So he studied those below him. Quite far 
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“ HERE AND THERE HE SAW DROVES OF SHEEP 
AND OXEN.” (SEE PAGE 1121.) 
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down he could see some which appeared to be 
going back toward Bonheur. Dumpling was 





the courage! He tried to jump; but no, he 
was afraid. He leaned far over again, longing 
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in despair. He knew that he never should have 
the courage to drop so far. As his home was 
fast disappearing, he became desperate. But 
still he dared not jump. So he sadly sailed on. 
And now it began to get dark. 

“Oh,-I can’t stay up here all night!” wailed 
Dumpling. He decided to drop down at any 
risk. He was terribly frightened, but still it 
had to be done. Unfortunately, just as he had 
nerved himself to make the jump no clouds 
were beneath ; and gradually his courage oozed 
away again. He lay down and peered over 
the edge. Ah! there was a fine big one, com- 


Oh, if he only had 


ing slowly along below! 








“*HERE THE CLOUD BEGAN BREAKING UP IN A MOST 
ALARMING MANNER. 
to be down there. But poor Dumpling in his 
excitement leaned too far and lost his balance. 
Over he went, whirling round and round. He 
was soon too dizzy to think. 

It seemed to him a long time afterward when 
he opened his eyes again. He sat up and 
looked around. ‘‘ Why, I ’m not hurt,” he 
said. Not at all, for he had dropped com- 
fortably on the cloud which he had been look- 
ing at. 

“Tt ’s very easy, after all,” he thought. “It 
does n’t hurt a bit to fall on a cloud.” And 
then, “ But suppose I had missed it?” And 
he shivered to think of the consequences. 

Now, when he looked down, he could see 
the earth quite near, that is, near enough to 
make out the people walking about. ‘I will 
still get home in time,” he thought. 

But, alas! there were no more clouds under 
him. He waited in vain, and already it was 
quite dark. Soon night would be upon him. 
Below him was only the empty air, not the 
tiniest cloud in sight. He strained his eyes, 
searching in every direction, peering through the 
thickening darkness; but not one could he see. 
He was very much frightened at the idea 
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of staying out all night, and on a cloud too. 
It was bad enough in the daytime, when he 
could at least see where he was going; but 
now, at night, he might sail away to some dis- 
tant, savage country, he knew not where, and 
in the morning be so far from home that he 
could never get back. He might even go to 
China, he thought, away to the other end of 
- world. And his heart sank as he thought 
of it. Poor lost Dumpling tried 

ird to keep awake; but he was 
tired from so much excitement 


the 


nd such unusual exercise, and 
his eyes closed in spite of all 
he could do to keep them open. 
(he cloud was soft and com 
fortable, so at last he fell asleep. 

lhe sun was shining brightly 

He looked 
cloud to 
where he was. All below him 
was a great desert of rocky 
plains, burnt and dry from the 
heat of the sun. Here and 
there he saw droves of sheep 


awoke. 
his 


he 
from 


when 


down see 


and oxen, and occasionally a 
man or two; but they looked 
very foreign to him. 

{nd now Dumpling discov- 
ered that he was hungry. And 
the sun became hotter and hot 
ter. He crawled down into a 
shadowy nook of his cloud to 

y to keep cool. While he 
sat there, reflecting over his mis- 
hap and wondering where he 
could get a breakfast, he discov- 
ered that his cloud had grown 
smaller while he was sleeping. 

And even now, as he looked, it 

seemed to be breaking up. It 

also became thinner and more 

transparent, and he was surprised to find that 
he could almost see through it. The hot sun 
was drying it up. 

In the course of a few hours, though to 
Dumpling it seemed a much shorter time, the 
larger part of his cloud had melted away before 
his eyes. Here What 
would become of him if it disappeared entirely ? 


was a new danger. 
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He no longer could move about on it with 
safety, for steadily big pieces would break off 
and float away. And now he noticed that the 
remnant of the cloud was also getting nearer to 
the earth all the time. 

“Tf it only holds together till I get there! 
he thought to himself. But he very much 
feared that it could not last long enough to let 


” 


him down in safety. Now he saw houses, 


‘*HE SAT UP AND LOOKED AROUND.” 


plenty of them. He was just over a great 
city: he could see it stretching away in every 
direction. And houses! He 
had never seen the like before. They were of 


such odd shapes, like great wooden tents, and 


what strange 


all brightly colored. 
“Perhaps it ’s China,”’ he thought. 
Here the cloud began breaking up in a most 
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Piece after piece broke off 
Dumpling 


alarming manner. 
and melted away into the air. 
scrambled from each shifting piece to another, 
and held on for dear life. But they kept 
growing thinner and thinner. To his horror, he 
found that his feet went through and left holes. 
He felt that he must soon fall unless things 


changed at once. But the sun grew hotter and 
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had struck something. Crack! crash! It 
gave way. Splash! Dumpling had landed. 
For a moment he was dazed; but a great 
clamor and shouting made him open his eyes. 
He looked up. Above him was a hole which 
he had made in the bamboo roof. lie looked 


down. He was sitting in the middle of a big 
fountain. Now he understood why he was not 


hurt. He looked about 
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him. Strange people 
were shouting and 
waving their hands. 
Some were on their 
knees, as though wor- 
shiping before him. 
“It is the Child of 
the Sun,” they cried. 
“He has come to us 
from thesky!”” Atonce 
they helped Dumpling 
out of the water. They 
took off his wet clothes 
and put a rich robe 
around him ; then they 


svar 


4 
(] 





sat him on fine cush- 
ions and brought him 
all sorts of 
food and drink, which 
they placed before him. 
Then they prostrated 


strange 


themselves at his feet, 
while musicians beat 
gongs and sang what 
seemed tuneless songs. 

Dumpling was so be- 


wildered that he forgot 


Wdiieiile : . : 7 y to be frightened. But 
Mp SEES] when the food wa 


presented to him he 
remembered that he 
had had no dinner the 
\ day before, nor break- 








‘“ ABOVE HIM WAS A HOLE WHICH HE HAD MADE IN THE BAMBOO ROOF.” 


hotter, and the cloud still melted away before 
it. Dumpling felt himself rapidly sinking. 
He tried to hold to the last lump of cloud, 
but it vanished in his arms. He shut his eyes, 
for he knew that now he was lost. Down, 
down he rushed through the air. Thud! He 


fast that morning. He 
forgot everybody in his 
hunger, and ate until he could eat no more, for 
Dumpling always had a good appetite. And 
those who watched him said to one another 
that he must be a god, for no mere human 
being could eat so much. 
Next he looked about him. 


What strange 
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men these were! He had never seen any such 
before. He would have been afraid, but he saw 
thattheyseemed to fearhim. This gave himcour- 

se. “I wonder if I’m in China,” he thought. 


Child of the Sun. Dumpling was carried to 
the temple on a golden throne, while all the 
populace of the city fell down on their faces 
as he was borne before them. 

















‘* THEY PROSTRATED THEMSELVES AT HIS FEET.” 


He asked where he was, but of course they 
could not understand him. 

“They are Chinamen,” he thought. 

“He is a god,” they thought. “ He speaks 
a celestial language which we do not know.” 

And again they bowed down before him. 

Dumpling had fallen through the roof of the 
prince’s palace. To every one of course it 
was evident that he had come straight from 
heaven; they knew well that no ordinary per- 
son lived in the clouds. The prince gave up 
his best throne to him: so overcome was he by 
this great honor that the gods had done him. 

Messengers were sent running through the 
city to announce the wonderful event; and 
soon the people came in multitudes to see the 


Dumpling thought they looked very funny 
with their smooth-shaved heads and long pig- 
tails of hair hanging down their backs. And 
their eyes, too, were queer, running up at the 
corners. And they wore strange shoes and 
strange clothes. It all looked very funny to 
him. When he smiled at them the people 
shouted in their joy; for they thought it a sign 
of his great favor, and that he would bring 
them much happiness and glory. Now there 
would be no more troubles, since the Child 
of the Sun had come to rule over them. But 
Dumpling soon grew tired of it all. He did n’t 
want to rule; he wanted to go home. He told 
them so. But, alas for him! they did n’t un- 
derstand, and only bowed down the more when 
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he spoke to them. But they brought him said to himself, ‘“ Well, it’s surely very much 
many good things to eat, and so Dumpling better than living on a cloud, anyway.” 

For the first few days he enjoyed him- 
self, seeing the strange things, the beau- 
tiful palaces, and the flowery gardens. 





A guard of soldiers always carried him 
about; and since they could n’t under- 
stand him, he made signs when he wanted 
anything, and everybody ran to wait 
upon him. But after a while he grew 
very homesick and could think of no 
way to get back to his own village, for h« 
knew it must be very far off. Had he 
not learned at school that China was o1 
the other side of the world? And he 
was in despair. 

He begged to be taken home, but no 
one could tell what he wanted. They 
tried to guess. They brought him food, 
drink, then music and rich presents. But 
they never guessed the right thing. 

Poor Dumpling would sit for days won 
dering how he should get home, but he 
could think of no way. At last he said 
to himself, “Since I came on a cloud, 
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‘ONE OF THEM PULLED SO HARD THAT IT TOOK TWO MEN TC HOLD me 
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perhaps I. might go back that way.” ‘Then 
he would go out into the garden and study the 
sky. But it was perfectly blue: not a cloud in 
sight. And Dumpling fell into greater despair. 
“And even if there were any clouds, how 
could I get up to them? ” he thought; “ there ’s 
no balloon here.”’ 
his idea seemed hopeless. But still 
Dumpling did n’t give up an idea easily, as 
we know, and every day he faithfully watched 
At last, to his delight, he discov- 
This 


So 


for clouds. 
ered a few small ones up in the blue. 
encouraged him a little. 

‘Perhaps bigger ones will come by and by,” 
he thought. 

The Chinese boys were very fond of flying 
kites, and as soon as there was any breeze 
In the palace 


they were out at play. 
Dumpling saw some immense kites of 


odd shapes, bigger than men. He 
asked the people, by signs, to fly 
them. 
that they needed much more 
This also gave Dump- 


They answered, by signs, 


wind. 
ling hope, for he said to him- 
self, “‘ Since they have such 
big kites, which need a 
great deal of wind, there 

must be some windy 
days here; and when 
there ’s wind there may 
be clouds, too.”’ 

For Dumpling. still 
clung to his plan of 
going home on a cloud. At last, one day there 
was a strong breeze; the big kites were taken 
out, and Dumpling was delighted to see great 
clouds high up in the sky. 

“Oh, if I could only get up to them!” he 
thought. 

The men sent up the big kites. One of 
them pulled so hard that it took two men to 
hold it. As soon as it was up a long way in 
the sky,—almost to the clouds, it seemed to 
Dumpling,—they tied it firmly to a post. Then 
they came bowing to Dumpling, the Child of 
the Sun, to show him that they had fulfilled 
his command. They invited him to feel how 
strongly it pulled. 
find that he could not move the great kite, 


Dumpling was surprised to 
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though he used all his strength. Sud- 
denly he thought, ‘A kite may do as 
well as a balloon to carry me up 

the clouds.” The 
thought of this, the more he 
was convinced that the idea 
He 


was very home- 


to more he 


would work. 


sick and very 
desperate. 


‘* HOLDING ON TO IT FIRMLY, AWAY HE SAILED.” 


“IT will try it, at any rate,’”’ he said at last; 
“T want to go home.” So, while his unsus- 
pecting attendants watched him adoringly, he 
suddenly cut the line which held the kite, and, 
holding on to it firmly, away he sailed. 

The prince and his guards, when they saw 
him go, fell down on their faces, crying, “‘ The 
Child of the Sun is vexed with us, and he has 
gone back to his house in the sky.” 

The kite soon carried Dumpling up among 
the clouds; and as he was now so used to 
traveling in this way, he easily dropped off upon 
a soft, thick one, and soon was speeding away 
toward home. 

As he had made an early start, he reached 
his own part of the world just before dark. 
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He skilfully dropped from one cloud to an- There he saw the other boys with lanterns 
other, until quite near the earth. When he their hands. It was quite dark. They we 


approached his home his cloud, swayed by a_ looking for him. 
gust of wind and his weight, passed close over “Indeed, but you do sleep well!” said V 
the tops of the forest trees. Dumpling man- tor. “ Did n’t you hear the supper bell?” 
aged to drop in the branches, and, after some “We thought you were lost, and have be: 
trouble, succeeded in climbing down to the hunting for you for the last hour,” add 
ground, once again safely at home. George. 
“What have you been dreaming about this 

“Hehy! Dumpling! I say, Dumpling! time, Dumpling?” asked Howard, laughing. 

Where are you?” But Dumpling would n’t tell. In fact, he 


+ 


Dumpling rubbed his eyes and looked out. is n’t sure yet whether it was a dream or not. 





THE PAPER HOUSE. 


By Harriet McLEar. 


IF you were in our nursery, you ’d see the greatest fun, 
Because it is the place where all the nicest things are done. 
But best of all the times we have upon our nurs’ry floor 
Is when we make a paper house and pin it to the door. 


When mother was a little girl, she made them then—just think! 
And she knows how to cut them out—why, quicker than a wink ; 
You ought to see the scissors fly and snip and turn and quirl— 
But they made the papers larger when she was a little girl. 


She folds the paper up, and cuts the attic first of all, 

And then the scissors fly along and make the chimneys tall. 
Four slits for door and window up above—they must be cut 
In half again between the slits; they open then and shut. 


The front steps—they are easy—you can see how they ’re cut out; 
And then she folds again, and cuts the windows all about. 
And when she spreads the paper out, and opens windows wide, 
And pins it up— what fun it is when we can look inside! 


And then we cry: “ The Family!” and mother laughs and takes 
The scissors up again, and oh, what lively folk she makes! 
The children have the bestest times, and first they always go 
And hang far out on window-sills, and nobody says no. 





THE PAPER HOUSE, 


Their feet wi// come below the floor sometimes—that has to be; 

But mother says no matter, just pretend that you don’t see. 

The father is a nice tall man—right by the steps he stands; 

He ’s watching his eight “ middling” boys all standing joining hands. 


The mother ’s looking from the door, as pleased as she can be; 
Her little girls are playing 
She thinks they ’re having so much fun, she ’ll never make them stop— 
(She does n’t know her littlest boy is on the chimney-top! ) 


‘ring-a-rosy ”’—you can see. 


And at the attic window her two other little boys 

Are hanging out and having fun, without a bit of noise. 

They know how to hold on quite tight, so we don’t think they ’ll fall, 
And really they are having just the nicest time of all. 


Her houses, mother says, all used to be three stories high ; 


They make the papers smaller now—she can’t imagine why, 
For they really have more in them—but we think they just don’t know 
How many little boys and girls would like to have them grow. 





And shouting boys in woodland haunts caught glimpses of that sky, 
Flecked by the many-tinted leaves, and laughed, they knew not why ; 
And school-girls, gay with aster-flowers, beside the meadow brooks, 
Mingled the glow of autumn with the sunshine of sweet looks. 


Wuirttier, “ The Huskers.”’ 


THE GOLDEN HARVEST. 
“INDIAN corn forms by far the largest cereal 
crop of the Western Hemisphere. In the 


AN EAR OF CORN IN THE 
HUSKS. 


have this plant adopted for our national flower.’ 


United States the amount 
raised is greater than the 
sum of all our other grain 
crops, and doubtless con- 
siderably exceeds the total 
maize crop of the rest of 
the world. The place of 
maize in the Western Hemi- 
sphere is similar to that of 
rice in the far East. . . . In 
further token of the impor- 
tance of maize to our coun- 
try, it has been proposed to 


This is what Frederick Le- 


roy Sargent says of the agri- 
cultural importance of Indian 
corn or maize in his excellent 
book entitled “Corn Plants.” 


When we laughed round the corn-heap, with hearts all in tune, 


Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the moon, 
Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like steam, 


In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her team! 
Wuirtier, “ The Pumpkin.” 


And I am positive that our 
country boys and girls will agree 
with me in adding that, of all 
crops on the farm, it is first in 
importance in the happy days 
connected with it. 

No other occupation blends 
so harmoniously with the bright 
days of spring as dropping the 
corn, while the brown thrasher 
sings from a favorite perch in the 
near-by shrubbery a bewitching 
mocking-bird song that has been 
almost literally translated by 
Thoreau, “Drop it, drop it— 
cover it up, cover tt up—pull it 
up, pull it up, pull it up.” 





NATURE AND 


[hen there ’s the riding horseback astride 
old strong-bitted Charles drawing the cultivator. 
“Whoa, now, I tell you—keep off that hill! 
Don’t you know this is the end of the row?” 
Did ever a general lead an army with more 
dignity and importance than Julius on that 
horse? You country boys and girls all know 
Charles and Julius. Perhaps you call them by 
some other names. 

Then there ’s the hoeing and hilling, and the 
pumpkin-vines crawling across from row to row 
in spite of the cultivator. 

(nd, speaking of vines, —don’t tell any one, — 
there ’s a watermelon-patch hidden in about the 
middle of the field. The apple-tree is the land- 
You can find it by that, even when the 
But those Skinner and 


mark. 
corn is full height. 


HUSKING CORN IN THE FIELDS. 


That ’s 
why we have it in the center 


Crocker boys can’t. 


CORNSTALK- 


of the corn-field. FIDDLES. 


What fun cutting the corn and putting \ 


it into shocks! 
hen later carting it 
to the barn. And 
the mice—how they 
jump from under- 
neath the shock as 
it is draggingly lift- 
ed to put on the 
wagon! 

Riding home on 


“puNKEY MOONSHINE LANTERN.” the old corn-wagon! 


VoL. XXIX.— 142-143. 


SCIENCE 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


“OLD SPOTTY” WAITING FOR JULIUS TO CHOP THE PUMPKINS 


Fifth Avenue carriages can’t equal it for real 
pleasure! Ask some of the grown-up occu- 
pants who may have spent youthful days on 
“the old homestead.” 

Then the cornstalk-fiddles! Two strings were 
all that were needed, and in case of an old-time 
one, Paganini-like, we did very well with one. 

And then of the other part of “the golden 
harvest’ I wonder which had the most pleasant 
anticipations, “Old Spotty” waiting for the 
pumpkin to be chopped with a spade, or the 
chopper, eager to finish that task and have a 


pumpkin for a “ punkey moonshine lantern ”’? 
For you know the farmer-boy scrapes out the 


interior of the pumpkin, cuts holes in one side 


\\ in imitation of eyes, nose, and mouth (even 


with teeth! ), and then sets a lighted candle in 
a hole cut in the bottom of the inside. 


IVE ug the bow! of emp and milk 


wR By homespun beauty poured.” 


What moistens the lip and what 
, brighteny the eye 
What cally back the’pagyt, ~~ 
like the rich pumphin pie?? 
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PINKY’S PREFERENCE. 

Most wild animals stoutly resist all of our 
well intentioned efforts to bring them up in 
door-yard ways, and take to the woods again 
with the first opportunity. I have tamed many 
squirrels, but, sooner or later, every one of 
them has escaped to the wilds. I have never 
known but one wild animal that wanted to be 
domesticated, that refused to stay in the woods 
when taken there; and this was a little possum, 
named, from the color of his long nose,“ Pinky.”’ 

He was one of a family of nine that I caught, 
several springs ago, and carried home. In the 
course of a few weeks his brothers and sisters 


“*HE TOOK HIS SAUCER OF 
AS IF NOTHING 


were adopted by admiring friends; but Pinky, 
because he was the “runt,” and looked very 
sorry and forlorn, was not chosen. He was 
left with me. I kept him, for his mother was 
dead, and fed him on milk until he caught up 
to the size of the biggest mother-fed possum 
of his age in the woods. Then I took him 
down to the old stump in the brier-patch where 
he was born, and left him to shift for himself. 

Being thrown into a brier-patch was exactly 
what tickled “ Br’er Rabbit” half to death, and 
any one would have supposed that being put 
gently down in his home brier-patch would have 
tickled this little possum still more. Not he ! 
I went home and forgot him. But the next 
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morning, when breakfast was preparing, whi: 
should we see but Pinky, curled up in the fe: 
ther cushion of the kitchen settee, fast asleep. 

He had found his way back during the nig! 
had climbed in through the trough of the pump. 
box, and had gone to sleep like the rest of the 
family. He gaped and smiled and looked 
about him when awakened, altogether at home, 
but really surprised that morning had come so 
soon. 

He took his milk 
stove as if nothing had happened. 


under the 
We had 
had a good many possums, crows, lizards, and 


saucer of 


the like, so, in spite of this winsome show of 
confidence and affection, Pinky was 
borne away once more to the briers. 
He did not creep in by the pump- 
box trough that night. Nothing 

was seen of him, and he passed 
quickly out of our minds. Two 

or three days after this I was 

crossing the back yard, and 

stopped to pick up a big 

calabash - gourd _ that 

had been the 

woodpile. I had 

cut a round hole, 


on 


somewhat larger 
than a silver 
dollar, in the 
gourd, intend- 
ing to fasten it 


MILK UNDER THE STOVE up for the blue- 


—e- birds to nest in. 
It ought to have 
been as light as so much air, almost, but in- 
stead it was heavy—the children had filled it 
with sand, no doubt. I turned it over and 
peeked into the hole, and lo! there was Pinky. 

How he ever managed to squeeze through 
that opening I don’t know, but there he was, 
sleeping away as soundly as ever. 

But that ’s just like him—always a puzzle. 
He is most stupidly wise, or most wisely stupid. 

And what became of him then? My heart 
smites me whenever I think of it. I took him 
back again to the woods the third time, and 


again he returned, but blundered into a neigh- 
bor’s yard, and—and a little later he was 
drawn up in a bucket of water from the bottom 
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“THE OLD STUMP IN THE 
BRIER-PATCH.”” 


of that neighbor’s well, still asleep, only —they 


could not wake him up. 
DaLLtaAs LORE SHARP. 


The following extract from the Rev. Mr. 
Sharp’s personal letter to the editor of this 
department will be of interest to our young 
naturalists — especially to those who have many 
books and are encouraged in nature interests : 


\s you surmise, my love for the out-of-doors is born 
in me—through a Quaker grandfather and a mother 
who could worship in the woods. From my earliest 
childhood, mother gave me the freedom of the fields, 
especially the spare hours on Sundays, for the other 
days were always full of work. Down in Jersey, in 
those days, my school-teachers spanked me for bring- 
ing a little lizard to school in my purse. Except for 
mother, | was absolutely alone in my passion for the 
wild things about me 
hand. How the world moves! No books, no sugges- 


discouraged, even, on every 


tions, no guidance. I was fourteen or fifteen years old 
before I read about Gilbert White, and sent off secretly 
and bought a thirty-five-cent edition of “ Selborne.” 


A BEAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE “VASE OF 
FLOWERS.” 


DovuBTLEss all our young folks will admit that 
even in this black-and-white cut the vase and 
flowers are very beautiful. Had you seen the 
original of which this is a photographic represen- 
tation, you would indeed have exclaimed “ Oh, 
my!” at the beautiful and harmonious colors. 
And that was what it was designed to be. The 
old-time users of the microscope called itan “Oh, 
my!” specimen. It is in the original a mounted 
slide, with the entire design less than one half- 
inch from top to bottom. Our friend Mr. 
Walmsley has photographed it through his mi- 
croscope, and this cut is a reproduction of his 
photomicrograph, which is merely a_photo- 
graph much larger than the object that is pic- 
tured. The “flowers,” ‘butterflies,’ and 
“vase” are only arranged scales and hairs 
from the wings and bodies of various butterflies 
and brilliant Brazilian beetles, together with 
a few shell-like parts of certain microscopic 
members of the plant kingdom known as dia- 
toms. 

An ordinary microscopical slide is valued at 
from twenty-five to fifty cents. This slide cost 
thirty dollars, and doubtless Mr. Dalton, the 
English artist who made it many years ago, 
well earned his money even at this price, for 
it must have taken many days of careful and 
skilful work to arrange the vast number of mi- 


croscopic specks, scales, and hair-like forms. 


VASE AND FLOWERS MADE OF MICROSCOPIC SCALES AND HAIRS. 
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“ WE WILL WRITE TO ST. NICHOLAS ABOUT IT.” 


FUNGUS IN FORM OF A TINY BIRD’S NEST. 


DOWNER’S GROVE, ILL. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: This morning while working 
in the garden I found a curious and beautiful growth on 


BIRD’S-NEST FUNGUS ON A DAMP STICK. 


I picked it up from a moist, dark place 

I think it must be some 
It is about half an inch high 
There are two other 
They are 


a little stick. 
under some tomato-vines. 
kind of lichen or fungus. 
and shaped like a vase or cup. 
little oval-shaped lichens (?) on this stick. 
all gray and of a soft, velvety texture. 
*‘cup” has three cells in the inside which look as if 
they might contain seeds. Can you tell me what it is 
and more about it? 


The large 


Your loving reader, 
PAUL SLUSSER. 

This is one of the bird’s-nest fungi. This 
little fungus, not slime-mold, occurs commonly 
on sticks as represented. It has several cousins 
found in similar situations. All belong to the 
puffball family. The little seed-like bodies in- 
side the vase are not seeds, but contain, in turn, 
very much smaller bodies, spores, each a single 
cell. 


A WOODCHUCK CAN CLIMB A TREE. 


CLINTON, MAss. 

Dear St. NIcHOLAS: During the first part of July 
my father and I were crossing a tract of sugar-maple 
woods on our way to my uncle’s farm» Suddenly there 
was a scurry of tiny feet, a scratching, a rattling of dry 
bark, and a young woodchuck had climbed some four 
This trunk must have been a foot 
The young 


feet up a tree-trunk. 
and a half, possibly more, in diameter. 
rodent held on in a way that closely resembled the 
cat’s method when driven up a tree by some barking 
dog of evil intent. Although I had never heard of 
a woodchuck climbing a tree before, I was not so 
much surprised when I considered that he was a 
young one. 

But this occurrence, surprising in itself in a measure, 
was totally eclipsed by an incident that came about in 
August. I was wandering up a rocky creek, tearing 
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here and there a fossil from its bed, and plucking here 
and there a flower from its banks. The sun shone, the 
birds sang, and the bees boomed away down the creek 
Nature sang, my heart 
On my right 


to the catnip and the spearmint. 
sang, and we were happy there together. 
rose a wooded hill whose cool shaded side beckoned, 
and I entered the enchanted land. Wandering idly 
about, I chanced upon the clearing where the cows love 
to graze and chew their cuds, where the birds love to 
hover and pour out their grateful melody of song. And 
there Mother Nature showed me another of her secrets 
I had never seen before. 

Near the middle of the clearing grows an ancient 
apple-tree loaded with small sour green fruit. \t- 
tracted by the shade and the chance to rest and watch 
the little world about me, I strolled that way, when a 
low crunching noise and a sharp bird-like call caused 
me to pause and look about. The noise had evidently 
come from the tree. I had examined all of it, so I sup- 
posed, but to be more sure I looked again. There, 
half-way out a branch some ten feet or more from the 
ground, was a full-grown woodchuck feasting on green 
apples. He held them as a squirrel holds a nut, with 
his fore paws ; and, to judge by those I examined beneath 
the tree, he ate only a little out of each apple. Dainty 
ground-hog! 

When the woodchuck discovered me he dropped his 
apple and became absolutely motionless, blending in so 
well with the foliage and bark that at a short distance 
he resembled a large weather-beaten tent-caterpillar’s 
nest. I may have passed a woodchuck up an apple-tree 
a dozen times, and never known it from appearance, 
Searching for a dry spot (for the ground was marshy), 
I lay down and watched him for an hour, possibly longer, 
scarcely moving a muscle in the vain hope he would eat 
again of the fruit. A bird flew from the tree, probably 
the one who gave the warning note. The birds seemed 
unconscious of my presence, sometimes flying almost 


UNDER A TREE AND 
ROOTS, BUT EX- 


WOODCHUCKS OFTEN SPEND MUCH TIME 
AT THE MOUTH OF A HOLE BETWEEN THE 
TREMELY SELDOM DO THEY GO UP THE TREE. 
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directly over my head, and often alighting near me; but 
Mr. Marmot was more suspicious, and never removed 
m me his watchful little eyes, almost hidden from 
ght by his thick fur. 
oodchuck has more powers of endurance than I, for I 


Well, I acknowledge that a 
s giving out. My left arm, upon which I had been 

\ing, was for the time paralyzed, as I had no control 

r any part of it; I could not even close my fingers. 
It was some time before I got my arm back to a normal 
condition by constant rubbing, and I had to forcibly 
open and shut my fingers with my right hand before 
they would move at all. Yet all this time the wood- 
chu k never stirred, except twice, when he moved his 
head. When 


I turned my weary steps toward home, I was much the 


Afterward he would be as inactive as ever. 


BOY 


wiser. Why did the woodchuck choose green apples 
when on every hand was the abundance of the harvest, 
ripe corn, and fields of tempting sweet clover? 


Davip MACGREGOR CHENEY (age 17). 


A few older naturalists have recorded obser- 
vations of a woodchuck up a tree, but in most 
cases only when closely pressed by some pur- 
suing dog or person, and even then it is always 
mentioned as a very rare event. 

In that interesting book “‘ Being a Boy,” by 
Charles Dudley Warner, there is a photo- 
graphic illustration by Clifton Johnson of the 
farmer-boy watching a woodchuck up a tree, 
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AND WOODCHUCK IN CONTEST OF KEEPING 
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and it is mentioned as a great event in a farmer- 
boy’s life. The boy stood under the tree, 
taunted the animal, and threw stones at it. 
Thereupon the woodchuck dropped down and 
attacked John. Mr. Warner vividly describes 
the fight, and adds: “ The boy never forgot it.” 

I remember an aged farmer who frequently 
told the boys of his experience, when he was a 


’ 


boy, of his “ yaller dog Dan” chasing a wood- 


chuck up a slanting trunk of an apple-tree. 


As “Uncle Hiram” put in variations to make 
a good story every time he told it, I am sure 


STILL. 


n’t have hesitated to distort facts 
and make the trunk of the tree perpendicular, 


if he had n’t evidently thought that there were 


he would 


some things too much for the boys to believe. 
It 


even voluntarily, and yet it ’s a 


’s a fact that woodchucks do climb trees 
fact the 
estimation of a country boy very close to myth- 


in 
land. I know our young friend to be a careful 
and reliable observer. He had the pleasure of 
a sight that I never have had, notwithstanding 
boyhood days on a farm where woodchucks 
were very plentiful. Have you or any of your 
friends ever seen a woodchuck up a tree? 
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LARGE GREEN CATERPILLAR COVERED WITH TINY 
WHITE COCOONS 


On under side of grape-vine leaf. 


INTERESTING COCOONS IN A QUEER PLACE. 


DORCHESTER, MAss. 

Dear Str. NICHOLAS: 
found this summer. I am 
butterflies and insects, and as I was watching some 


I want to tell you what I 
very much interested in 
beetles, I found, on a grape-leaf, a large green caterpillar. 
His back was completely covered with very small white 
closer 
examination I found 
% that each cocoon had 
I took 

the caterpillar into the 
» house and put him in 
with a few 
I kept 


him for several days. 


cocoons. On 


a tiny cover. 


a dish 
grape-leaves. 


Each day he seemed 
weaker and 
About the 
forenoon of the fifth 


to grow 
thinner. 


day, suddenly, and al- 
most at the same time, 
the covers of each co- 
coon flew up, and a 
tiny black fly was seen 
struggling to get free 
When 
they were free from 
the cases they flew 
away, and the cocoons 





from each one. 


OUT OF PRISON 


The Microgaster flies have burst the 
door of the urn-shaped cocoons. 
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were left empty and with the covers up. By this time t} 
caterpillar had died. I learned afterward that the adul 
fly had laid the eggs in the caterpillar’s back and tiiey 
had hatched there. 
live in them until they are fully formed flies. 


oe 


Then they spin these cocoons anc 


From your interested reader, 


ROMAINE Hor 


The white cocoons on the caterpillar are 
those of the AZicrogaster fly. This fly lays its 


eggs within the body of the caterpillar, o 
which the larve feed. Just at the end of lar 
val existence they come out and spin these 


cocoons, from which later a tiny fly escapes by 


the opening of a little lid at the top. Examine 
these cocoons with aid 
of a pocket-microscope 
and you will find that 


they are very beautiful 


4 


objects. 

Many young folks 
have sent me a large 
number of these tiny 
cocoons, and I have 
Microgaster flies hatch- 
ing out in boxes and 
on a table in my labor- 
atory by thousands. It 
is very interesting to 
see the little prisoners 
escape from the mini- 
ature silky urn-shaped 
cocoons. 


COCOONS ATTACHED TO 
GRASS. 


WEsT SUTTON, 
MAss. 
DeaR St. NICHOLAS: 
Inclosed is a drawing of 
a piece of grass which I 





found; the eggs on it are 
creamy white, with little 


dark, watery-looking marks MICROGASTER COCOONS AT 


. . . TACHED TO GRASS. 
as big as a pin-point at the 


end, and also a small line of the same on either side. 
Can you tell me what kind of an insect they belong to? 
I shall keep them and watch them hatch out. 

ALICE R. KNOWLES. 


These are the cocoons of the MMicrogaster 
fly. See previous letter. Sometimes the larve 
leave the host caterpillar and attach the co- 
coons in little clusters to grass or other plants 
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DO. ENGLISH SPARROWS CATCH FLIES? 


BooTHBAY HarBor, MAINE. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I have been watching the Eng- 
lish sparrows in Bangor, and I have not seen them 
catch flies on the wing. 

One of my aunts was in Boston last spring, and she 
says she saw them do it several times; but she has 
never seen it done anywhere else, and neither have I. 

Dorotuy A. BALDWIN. 


I have never seen English sparrows catch flies, 
as do the various members of the flycatcher 
family. Probably you have noticed how the 
wood-pewee, king-bird, or any other 
member of the flycatcher family darts 
out from its perch and catches a fly. 
Perhaps the habits of English sparrows 
are not the same in different places. 
Will our young folks please observe 
and “ write to Sr. NicHoLas about it’’? 


BLACK-AND-WHITE CREEPING WARBLER. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 

DrAR Sr. NicHOLAsS: You are one of my 
best friends, and I like to read you very much. 

\ little while ago, as I was reading in the 
Nature and Science, I saw a letter about the 
yellow warbler, and it reminded me of a very 
pretty black-and-white creeping warbler which 
I saw last fall. 
ers would like to know about it. 

One morning, about half-past seven, one of 


I thought perhaps your read- 


our maids came up to our room (where my 
two sisters and I had just finished dressing) 
with something in her hands, and said, ‘‘ Who 


” 


wants something? I ran to her, and she put 
in my hands the prettiest little black-and-white 
bird I had ever seen. It was about the size of 
a wren, and its back was striped from the top 
of its head to the tip of its tail. It had apure 
white breast, with black stripes on the side. 
It did not seem to be at all frightened, but 
just sat up in my hand and looked about. 
Once in a while it would chirp and seem 
to be real lonely. I felt for 
poor little thing, and supposed it was on its way South 


sorry the 

when its wings gave out, because the maid said she found 
I thought I could take 
it to school by putting it in a cage in which I previously 
The school was not far from our 
In the 


it struggling on the pavement. 


had Japanese mice. 
house. We have an hour every day for nature. 
springtime we would study the birds and flowers, and 
sometimes we would take long walks in the Brandywine 
At nature time we let the bird out, and it flew 
We opened all the win- 


woods. 
up to a pole over the window. 
dows, but it would not go out, and stayed there for three 
days, and on the fourth it was gone. The first day we 
looked up in a book to see what it was, and we decided 
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from the description of it that it must have been a black. 
and-white creeping warbler. 
Wishing you a long life, and hoping your readers will 
Your loving reader, 
GLADYS JACKSON (age 12). 


like my letter, I remain, 


This warbler is unique, as it differs in dress 
and in many habits from other members of the 
warbler family. It is often mistaken for a 
downy woodpecker, which it somewhat resem- 
bles, at a distance, both in color and method of 
searching for insects on the trunks and branches 


BLACK-AND-WHITE CREEPING WARBLERS. 


of trees. But a little watching shows that it 
has the true warbler traits of restlessness —flit- 
ting nervously from place to place, zigzagging 
back and forth, pecking and peering here and 
there. The downy woodpecker and the nut- 
hatch search more thoroughly and systemati- 
cally. 

The nest is usually in an old stump or on such 
a mossy bank, where ferns abound, as is shown 
in the iliustration. The black-and-white suit has 
given this warbler the nickname “ zebra-bird.” 





THE ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, 
COMPETITION No. 34 


IN making the award 
contributors’ ages are cor 
sidered. 

VeRSE. Cash prize, illu 
trated poem, by Jean Ol 
Heck (age 16), 632 Barr St 
Cincinnati, O. 

Gold badge, Helen Jar 
Ripley (age 16), Brand 
Vt. 

Silver badges, Minnie ‘ 
Feil (age 13), Charles Cit 
Ia., and A. Elizabeth Gol 
berg (age 10), 348 Cent 
Park W., New York Cit, 

PROSE. Cash prize, M: 
guerite Beatrice Child (a 
15), 31 River St., Oneont 
SA 

Gold badges, May} ] 
som Ayres (age 14), 6 B 





ton Ave., Roxbury, Mass., 
and Louis D. Edwards ( 
13). 1 Fry St., Lakewood, O. 





Silver badges, Marie C. 
Bassett (age 11), ‘‘ Wi 
cliff,” Tarrytown, N. Y., 
and Mary Jane Heitman (age 15), Mocksville, N. C. 

DRAWING. Cash prize, Robert Canley Hallowell 
(age 16), 1203 W. goth St., Wilmington, Del. 

Gold badge, Margaret McKeon (age 12), 32 2d St 
Brooklyn, N. . ¢ 

Silver badges, Eileen Lawrence Smith (age 12), 31 
Portman Sq., London W., and Edgar Pearce (age 17), 
1538 Willington St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. Gold badges, Editl 





“A VACATION DAY.” BY EDITH C. HOUSTON, AGE 13. (GOLD BADGE.) 


I hold the greatest joy is found 
In doing well the work we do — 
That labor’s unremitting round 
May beam with glory, too. 


Tue League editor is proud of the good work for 
October. Many of the poems, stories, and pictures are 
worthy of recognition by any periodical in the land, 
while the puzzles are good too, as they always are. It 
is most encouraging to note the progress of those 
who began with us nearly three years ago. Some 
of the prize-winners this month have had prizes 
before — one of them having won a silver badge 
in the first League issue. Her gold-badge poem 
in this number is a beautiful and finished piece of 
work, as is the illustrated prize poem. Indeed, 
every contribution to this number shows unusual 
merit—age, of course, being remembered. Truly 
in striving earnestly and well there is the joy 
that comes of growth and sweet reward. 


C. Houst 





The modeling competition has been interest- 
ing, but not enough members have competed to 
justify another at present. Furthermore, most 
of the models were not carefully packed and nearly 
every one was either chipped or broken altoge- 
ther. One of the very best—of an alligator—was 
completely ruined. 

This month we announce another Chapter Com- 
petition. The competition last spring was a great 
success, and we hope this time there will be still 
better results. Chapters will have three months 
in which to prepare and give their entertainments. 
It must have been a great satisfaction this sum- 
mer to chapters who contributed to baby hospitals 
and other worthy charities to remember those who 
were being benefited by their noble efforts. Now 
let us see what can be done for next year. “*A VACATION DAY.” BY FREDERICKA GOING, AGE 11. (GOLD BADGI 
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Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 





lips (age 15), Ebensburg, Cambria Co., Pa. 
WILD - ANIMAL AND 


age 13), ‘‘ Druin Moir,” Chestnut Hill, Pa., and Fred- 
ericka Going (age 11), ‘‘ The Carlyle’’ 32 N. Carolina 


Silver badges, Constance Freeman (age 9), 430 
Marlboro St., Boston, Mass., and Margaret C. Phil- 
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Have seen full many a night as fair 
Sink gently through the silent air. 


And still you gleam, and still shall gleam 
When centuries are left behind; 
Calm, beautiful, unmoved, you bind 
The twilight to the dark, 
and seem 





BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY. 
First prize, ‘‘ Waik in,” 
by John L. Hopper (age 
16), Highland, N. § 
Second prize, ‘* Deer,”’ by 
Ethel Hauthaway (age 
13), Sharon, Mass. Third 
prize, ‘‘ Terrapin,” by 
Catherine Lee Carter (age 
14), Wayside, N. J. 
MOopDELING. Gold badge, 
\lice Paine (age 13), 
West Newton, Mass. 
Silver badge, Dorothy 
Turpie (age 14), 823 Pleas- 
ant St., Worcester, Mass. 
PUZZLE-MAKING. Gold 
badges, Eugenie Sterling 
ige 16), 1129 Louisiana 
t., Lawrence, Kan., and 





(: 
S 

Vera A. Fueslein (age 14), 
351 E. g7th St., N. Y. 
City. 


Silver badges, Lena 
Woods (age 15), Luther- 
ville, Md., and Oliver 
Spaulding (age 10), St. 
John’s, Mich. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold 
badge, George Putnam 
(age 13), Manchester, 
Mass. 

Silver badge, Laura E. 
Jones (age 14), 1845 Ar 
lington Pl., Chicago, II]. 





NOTICE. 

Any reader of Sr. 
NICHOLAS, whether a 
subscriber or not, is 
entitled to membership 
in the League. 

Badge and instruc- 


tion leaflet, free. \9 en Se 


EVENING. 
BY HELEN JANET RIPLEY (AGE 16). 
(Gold Badge o) 

’T 1s evening; hush, the vesper hymn 
The dark-cowled trees in cadence low 
Chant to themselves, and to and fro 

Against the twilight background dim 

The lilies swing their censers slim. 














The last faint memories of the day 
Still linger in the dark’ning west — 
Among the dusky clouds they rest ; 

Soon, soon they too shall fade away, 

Lost in the mighty sea of gray. 

Ah, evening star that trembles there 
Against the heaven’s dark’ning blue, 
In the grand roll of ages you 
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BY ROBERT C HALLOWELL, AGE I1¢ 
(CASH PRIZE.) apples in July. This tree 


Part of the world’s great, 
silent dream. 


THE ORCHARD. 

BY MARGUERITE BEATRICI 
CHILD (AGE 15). 
(Cash Prize.) 

THE orchard is behind 
a big, old-fashioned white 
house, and it is there, 
among the gnarled old ap- 
ple-trees, that I have spent 
some of the happiest hours 
of all my life. 

When I was only five 
years old I first made the 
acquaintance of the orch- 
ard. Even now I dimly 
remember the pleasant 
summer afternoons when 
I used to sit beneath the 
trees, whose long branches 
swept down about me like 
protecting arms. 

In a few years I learned 
to climb the trees, and what 
funI had! After I began 
climbing them I named the 
ones I liked best. There 
is Post-Office Tree, that has 
ever sO many queer deep 
little knot-holes that are 
just the places for hiding 
cipher notes. 

Willard Tree, named af- 
ter a jolly little cousin with 
whom I have had some 
very good fun, is an early 
apple-tree that has big yel- 
low apples in August. But 
I do not remember the time 
when I have not tried those 


has a long, low branch, and 
this has been my ship ever since I could climb. Stand- 
ing up, and bending back and forth till the long branch 
swayed ina rather alarming but very delightful manner, 
I have taken many journeys. 

But the tree which I think is the most oddly named 
of all is Paradise Station. It is a big greening tree, 
with many delightful seats. Close by, in the days when 
I named ‘it, was a little oval spot where tall, lovely 
primroses grew, and the ground was covered with 
plants of light, delicate green. In the center I had 
built a little throne of twisted pieces of wood, and this 
lovely place, surrounded by the old apple-trees, I called 
my Paradise. And since this well loved tree of 
mine was at the entrance of Paradise, I named it Para- 
dise Station. 

Then there is the German Tree, where I read ‘‘ Sartor 
Resartus ” for the first time, and since when I have 
always associated the tree with those dreadful, unpro- 
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‘*CHILD’S HEAD.” MODELED BY ALICE PAINE, AGE 13. 


nounceable words that Carlyle scatters so thickly. The 
German Tree, I think, is my favorite now, and it is 


there that I take my books and studies, and often my 
Indeed, it is there I am sitting now; and as I 
look about me I realize how very little of the orchard’s 
beauty and restfulness can be guessed by one who does 


writing. 


not know it well,as I do. And as I think of the other 
happy children who have enjoyed its delights, the con- 
viction comes to me that never will I find a place I 
shall love as I do the orchard. 





Every reader of Sr. 
NICHOLAS should be a 
member of the League. 
Every member _ should 
belong to a chapter. 











THE ADVENT OF 
EVENING. 
BY MINNIE C, FEIL (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge.) 
THE fireflies freckle every spot 
With fickle light that gleams 
and dies ; 
The bat, a wavering, sound- 
less blot, 
The cat, a pair of prowling 
eyes. 
Still the sweet, fragrant dark 
o’erflows 
The deep’ning air and dark’ning ground; 
By its rich scent I trace the rose, 
The viewless beetle by its sound. 


“CupID’s HEAD.” 
AGE 14 


The cricket scrapes its rib-like bars ; 
The tree-toad purrs in whirring tone ; 

And now the heavens are set with stars, 
And night and quiet reign alone. 


(GOLD BADGE.) 


MODELED BY DOROTHY TURPIE, 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


EVENING. 
BY A. ELIZABETH GOLDBERG (AGE 
(Silver Badge.) 
MILD evening, in her silver car, 
Through the azure depths doth roll ; 
On her pale brow a shining star 
Marks well her purity of soul. 


The stars rise softly, one by one, 
Into the dark’ning field of night ; 
Like weary souls whose task is done, 

They twinkle with delight. 


The shadows grow more long and gray, 
The daylight fades from heaven ; 
The moon upon the Milky Way 
Rides through the starlit even. 


The tired earth sinks down to rest, 
Hushed by the music of the sky; 

The birds are sleeping in the nest, 
While guardian angels hover nigh. 


IRWINALLALY AND OTHER 
ORCHARD FRIENDS. 

BY MAYBLOSSOM AYRES (AGE 14). 

(Gold Badge.) 

WHEN I was about four or five years of 
age my happiest hours were spent in the 
orchard. There happened all the wonderful 
and beautiful things possible in a child’s imaginings. 
I do not think that most who have passed their childish 
years realize how fully a child may believe what he has 
imagined. 

I know that at one time, for almost a year, I believed 
myself to be lame. Whenever any member of the 
family was near I suffered great pain in trying to walk 
like other people, and when able to leave the table, I 
would get two old poles and hop away to my favorite 

resting-place in the arms of my 

a friend, *‘ Irwinallaly.”’ 

RE, Irwinallaly was an old apple-tree, 

~~ short and stunted, but bearing such 

apples that even the green ones 

were more delightful to the taste 

than any ripe ones on the other 
trees. 

I always thought that Irwinallaly 
signified some friend whom I had 
never seen. She was to me some- 
thing indefinable. It could be no 
one of my own family, for I was 
not to live with her but only see 
her occasionally. Three years ago 
I met my friend. I felt, when I 
first saw her, that Irwinallaly had 
come; and I was right—my dreams 
have been fulfilled. 

Under this tree I used to sit and 
talk to my invisible companions. 
But my language was not English. 
It was something I had made myself, and guarded as a 
most precious secret. It consisted of the sounds which 
I considered most musical. I had one word for each 
idea, and it never varied. 

I remember one word which I thought particularly 
beautiful; it meant rain: and never was I so happy as 
when making up ‘‘ poems ” about it. 

I cannot remember the names of any of the other 
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trees except Mergerlin Bharkt, a tall sour russet who 
guarded the precious trees from harm. 

One day there was a reception given to the trees by 
Irwinallaly, to which I was invited. After many songs 
and speeches, I rose and told them that I was going to 
give one more name to my darling cat, and had my 
dearest friends any name to suggest ? The trees swayed 
to and fro in answer and altogether murmured, ‘‘ Ooa- 
bubliing ’’; and ever after until he died my cat rejoiced 
in the name ‘‘ Minny May Ooabubliing Ayres. 


OUR PLAY-HOUSE AND OUR ORCHARD. 
BY MARY JANE HEITMAN (AGE 15). 
(Silver Badge.) 

Our play-house is in the back yard, by the damson 
and locust trees. 

We have n’t played there lately, but last week we 
had a boarding-house. 

My little cousin was the landlady sometimes, and I 
was also. 

The house is near the wash-bench. A chicken-coop 
is aroom upstairs ; downstairs we had a nice parlor with 
a toy piano init. In the hall we had a ‘‘ telephone.” 
Back of the parlor is the dining-room. We had a box 
for the table, and another box for the buffet. On it 
were colored china (broken) and a glass stand. We 
had two rooms back of the dining-room, separated by 
rocks. 

A big box served for the back piazza. The kitchen 
is in the back yard, and we had my little iron stove out 
there. The fence is one wall of the kitchen. Back of 
the kitchen is the stable. 

Up in our orchard, which is between my cousins’ 
home and mine, we have a post-office. It is made of 

bricks, and is near 
the path by an old 
cherry-tree. The 
post-office is bro- 
ken down now, but 
every now and then 
we build it up. We 
have a big orchard 
with peach, pear, 
and apple trees in 
it. We also have 
two cherry-trees. 
In our play-house 
we have sand for 
flour, light sand for 
sugar, chicken fea- 
thers for chickens, 
and small rocks 
for eggs. 


‘*4 SUMMER DAY.” BY MARGARET McKEON, AGE 12. 
(GOLD BADGE.) 
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THE EVENING ANGEL. 
BY JEAN OLIVE HECK (AGE I6), 
(Cash Prize.) 
THE Angel of the Eventide has silently come down, 
A presence hushed and holy with his amber wings 
wide-spread ; 
And all who blamelessly abide within the busy town 
Are blessed with peace and joy and rest, for he is 
overhead. 


He lays a cooling hand upon the toiler’s weary brow 
And sends him smiling homeward to the loved ones 
waiting there. 
And when his wings have fanned the breeze, disease 
and squalor bow 
Unto his might and take their flight before the 
clean-swept air. 


He calls the city children, and they hear his gentle voice ; 
They flock to him and crowd the streets in eager, 
happy streams. 
Their little hearts joy-filled cry out and noisily rejoice, 
And then again are silent in the Twilight Land of 
Dreams. 


The Angel’s work is ended, but he lingers yet a while. 
‘*The city like a shriven soul shall see the ‘gates 
ajar’”’; 
And in his face are blended love and joy as, with a 
smile, 
He sets the skies aglow, and lo! there shines the 
evening star. 
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“WALK IN.” BY JOHN L. HOPPER, AGE 16. 


“ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


INHABITANTS OF OUR ORCHARD. 

BY LOUIS D. EDWARDS (AGE I3). 

(Gold Badge.) 

THE spider is the most repulsive and yet the most 
interesting of insects. I never tire of watching him, 
with his many curious ways. The three kinds I have 
taken particular notice of are the little tiger-like spider 
who builds no web, but stalks his prey. He will sneak 
around in back of a fly, and then spring upon him ; and 
he very seldom misses his mark. Then there is the 
common brown spider who builds his web horizontally 
and has a funnel-shape lair where he lies in wait for 
some hapless fly to get entangled. Last of all, the gauze 
spider, who is all the colors of the rainbow. He builds 
his web in the grass and waits silently for prey. He is 
the most courageous of all, and will attack wasps and bees. 

I was watching one, one day, when I saw two large 
wasps fly into his web. He 
kept well away from the 
wasps’ business ends until 
he had wound nearly all his 
web around them. Then 
he rolled them to the cen- 
ter of his web and sat on 
them. When a spider has 
hard luck by having his 
web torn down a number 
of times, he goes prospect- 
ing to find a suitable web 
to steal. The thief is al- 
most always killed, though 
I don’t know why, unless 
the spider that owns the 
web knows it better than 


(FIRST PRIZE, 


THE 
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ing a little brown spider just putting the finishing 
touches on his web, when a spider three times his size 
jumped into it and started to take possession. They 
advanced, reaching at each other with their long pincers. 
The little spider refused to take a death-lock with the 
larger one, by always jumping backward. They had 
been fighting nearly an hour when the little fellow saw 
his chance, and, darting behind his opponent, fastened 
both his adversary’s hind legs to the web, and there he 
left him to starve. The little spider retired to his den 
minus two legs. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that my classification of 
spiders is from observation, and perhaps not scientific. 


AN OLD 
BY MARIE C, 
(Silver Badge.) 


ORCHARD. 


BASSETT (AGE ITI). 


WHat more beautiful place is there to lie and dream 
I know of 


in than a fine old orchard in full bloom! 


“DEER.”” BY ETHEL HAUTHAWAY, AGE 13. (SECOND PRIZE, 


** WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


none, unless it be an orchard in full fruit, whose sun- 
kissed apples hang on the branches waiting to be eaten. 

I am dreaming in the blossom-time—dreaming about 
my travels in Europe. 

Switzerland, with its snow-capped mountains and 
quaint little Swiss stores 
and the ‘‘ Lion of Lu- 
cerne’’ and many other 
things, is my _ favorite. 
Jungfrau, as it looms up 
in the moonlight, is indeed 
a grand sight. 

Then I see the Dutch 
people clopping around in 
their funny wooden shoes, 
and the canals with their 
pretty boats, and the Dutch- 
women washing along the 
banks, and the thatched 
windmills, with now and 
then a head popping out of 
the top of one, calling to 





the other—probably so. 


A ** TERRAPIN.” 
One night I was watch- 


BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER, AGE 14. 
PRIZE, ‘‘ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


some one down below. 


(THIRD 
How queerly the people 





1902. ] ST. 
talk in Scotland! Although their language is English, 
I think not many of our American boys and girls would 
understand them very well. The lochs, or lakes, we 
would say, are very pretty, especially those through the 
Trossachs. How it makes me laugh when I remember 
what a time we had trying 
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And hear it softly stirring in the trees ; 

I love to hear the voices of the night 

That vanish at the coming of the light, 

Like echoes, ling’ring on the wood-lake’s shore, 
Sinking to rest to wake no more. 





to pronounce Loch Ka- 
trine the way the Scotch 


} 
] 
t 


dao. 


** Hoch 
You German 
funny, with your stiff bows 
and queer How 
pretty the beer-gardens are 

such music and 
pretty decorations! How 
picturesque you are, little 
German girls, with your 
long yellow braids and blue 
eyes, and how fond you are 
of your Rhine! No fonder 
than I am of the Hudson, 
though. True, you have 
old castles with old stories, 
and fine vineyards too, 
while we have nature’s 
beauty only, and a few 
stories, chiefly those of Rip 
Van Winkle and the ‘‘ Le- 
gend of Sleepy Hollow.” 
You could not understand 
us, either, if we did not say 
Bonn exactly the way you 
do. 

Jabber, jabber, jabber! 
go the people at the cafés 
along the streets of Paris, 
drinking and jabbering at 
the same time. 

I fancy I hear Westmin- 
ster Abbey chiming five, and think it is time to go to 
service. 

As I turn around I see the towers of the Houses of 
Parliament—and now I really do hear the clock striking 
five. I wake up from my dream, pick one little sprig 
of apple-blossoms, and go down the hill to supper. 


der Kaiser!” 
men are so 


caps. 


nice 
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THE BLUEBELLS. 


BY MARGARET C. PHILLIPS, AGE 


\N EVENING 


OCTOBER, 


IN 


A NELSON NORTH 
10). 


BY JESSI¢ 


(AGI 


rHE smoky haze 
Of autumn dé 
Is filling all the air; 
Ihe oaks are red, 
The 
The 


iys 


grass is dead, 


willow-trees 
bare. 





are 


rhe sun sinks low, 

The west winds blow, 
rhe day is almost done; 

Upon the hill, 

When all is still, 


I watch the setting sun. 


The sun hath set, 
rhe grass is wet, 
The colors slowly die ; 

And lo! afar 

The evening star 
Is shining in the sky. 
A DREAM OF AN 
ORCHARD. 
H. POP! 


a 
13). 


MARY 
(AGI 


BY 


Ir was a drowsy after- 
noon in July. I was lying 
in the hammock under the 


15 
BADGE.) 


linden-tree in the back yard, listening to the hum of the 
bees around the clover, and feeling the cool breeze from 
the lake. At last they combined to make me feel drowsy. 


I sat up and looked 


Suddenly I heard a éaa, daa! 
In- 


around. ‘To my surprise everything was changed. 
stead of the swing and the flower-garden, there were 
fruit-trees, while daisies and swaying grasses were 
knee-deep everywhere. All around frisked little lambs. 





BY CATHERINE FLINT (AGE IO). 
THE sweet little bluebells are nodding their 
heads, 
In their delicate dresses of blue; 
They are saying ‘‘ Good morning,” 
They are saying ‘‘ Good morning,” 
They are saying ‘‘ Good morning ” to you. 


EVENING. 
BY DAVID MACGREGOR CHENEY (AGE 17). 


A GOLDEN light now paints the western sky, 

And in its glow the fading sunbeams die. 

The vesper-song swells upward from the wood, 

And wild things there leave off their search for 
fc od. 

The mother bird now slumbers on her nest, 

And all the world sinks silently to rest. 

Now rest, my soul, from daytime’s weariness ; 

The dark is tonic for life’s dreariness. 

I love to feel the evening’s fragrant breeze 


**A VACATION DAY. 


" BY CONSTANCE FREEMAN, AGE 9. (SILVER BADGE.) 
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One came up to me and put his head in my lap. I! 
looked around, and in my hand I saw a crook. ‘‘ Oh,” 
thought I, ‘‘ I have turned into Little Bo-peep. 

Off I scampered through the tall grass and 
gathered the sheep together. I felt blithesomely 
happy. I sat on the ground and played with 
the lambs until the sunset. Oh, what a glo- 
rious sunset that was! 

Then I heard a tinkle in the distance 
which grew louder and louder, and then 
I heard some one calling me, and I 
woke up to find that it was the din- 
ner-bell and that mother was call- 
ing. 

EVENING. 

BY MAY WENZEL (AGE 8). 
'T Is evening in the country ; 
The flowers droop their head ; 
The little birds have sung their 

prayers— 
They are going now to bed. 


All but one poor fellow— 

It must be naughty Bill ; 

You can hear him every evening 

Begging, ‘‘ Don’t whip poor 
Will— 

Don’t whip poor Will!”’ 


** SUMMER LIFE.” 


EVENING. 
IRENE FREDERICA RAU (AGE 16). 
THE sinking in the 





sun is 
west 
In clouds of fiery hue. 
Each bird is going to its nest; 
Soft falls the evening dew. 


‘ a 











**SUMMER LIFE.”” BY LOIS 
D. WILCOX, AGE 13. 


Across the river’s broad expanse 
The white-winged sail-boats 
fly. 
The lingering sunbeams softly 
glance 


And kiss the stream good-by. 


The sunset pales to amber tint ; 
The stars in groups appear ; 
The moonbeams on the dewdrops 

glint, 
The firefly glimmers near, 


The boats are anchored, and I 
hear 
From far the vesper-bell ; 
So now I leave this grassy mere, 


And bid the scene farewell. ‘SUMMER LIFE.” 


ite 


BY ELISE DONALDSON, AGE 14. 


LEAGUE. 


BY EDWARD C. DAY, / 


TELEPHONE. 


12). 


THE ORCHARD 
BY MIRIAM ABBOT (AGI 


ONE warm afternoon in the latter part of June, Mary 


and I, having nothing else to do, thought we would go 
out 


and read in the orchard. So we went into the 
house to get books for ourselves. 

Then, suddenly, I had a bright thought. Why not 
take some stout string, tie it together, and make a 


double line, which would connect the two trees in 

which we were going to play ? 

I told Mary my plan, which she said she thought 
would be great fun. So we took some twine, 
fastened it together, and made a long enough 
piece to stretch doubly between the two 
trees. 

Then we tied a basket on, and fitted a piece 
of cardboard on the basket for a cover, with 
two elastics to hold it on. 

Then Mary got into her tree, and I into 
mine, each with a book, paper, and pencil. 
First we read a little while, and then we 

wrote notes to each other. We 

did not get the line tied tight 

enough, and the basket went 
wibbly-wabbly whenever it went 
across, but it always got 
all right. 

After a while the sun 
around so that it shone right 
into the tree where Mary was 
sitting, so I went into the house 
and got an old sheet, and fas- 
it up that it shaded 


across 


or 
> 


y 
got 


tened so 
her. 

We played there all the after- 
noon, and I am sure that we 
shall ever remember with plea- 
sure the pleasant afternoon spent 
in the orchard. 
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“SUMMER LIFE."” BY MARGARET JANE RUSSELL, AGE 14 


EVENING. 
BY MARGARET STEVENS (AGE I1). 
THE sunset glow lights up the dark’ning sky, 
While homeward swift the skimming swallows fly. 


The daylight fades, the sun sinks lower down, 
And radiant clouds the evening’s beauty crown. 


The whippoorwill sends forth his mournful lay ; 
Soft winds sing lullabies, now sad, now gay ; 
The crickets chirp, the frogs croak loud and deep, 
While mothers sing their little ones to sleep. 


LEAGUE. 1143 
They start the dance, and trip it merrily 

For many hours beneath the willow-tree. 

A jolly cricket chirrups out the tune, 

While with a smiling face looks down the moon. 


At last the dawn begins to light the sky. 

The stars grow pale, and bold cocks crow neagr by. 
One last grand dance, then flee the fairies all, 

And disappear among the grasses tall. 


The village wakes, and robin’s joyous trill 

Is ringing near; two maids upon the hill 

See the elves’ ring well worn, and at the sight 

Cry, ‘See! the fairies danced right here last night! ’ 


BY ROGER K. LANE, AGE 


‘* SUMMER LIFE.” 


IN THE ORANGE ORCHARD. 








“*A VACATION DAY.” BY MARGARET HAMILTON, AGE 15. 


MIDSUMMER EVENING. 
BY RUTH BAGLEY (AGE 14). 


THE full moon rises big and bright, and gleams 
Upon the tree-tops and the quiet streams. 

All mortals are asleep; no glimmering light 

Is shining in the little town to-night. 


A large bare spot of ground surmounts the hill; 
It is the fairy ring. When all is still 

The elves creep up and form a circle there 
About their queen so delicate and fair. 


BY MARGARET L. HESS (AGE 9). 


ONCE there were two little boys named Bryce 
and George. One day they went in the orchard. 

They heard a noise, and they looked in among 
the bushes, and they thought they would see a 
snake; but just when they were getting ready 
to stone it the head of a turkey popped out. 





A LULLABY. 


BY ISADORE DOUGLAS (AGE 14). 
Husu thee, sleep thee, little one ; 

See, the fireflies dance and glow ; 
And to sing thy lullaby 

Comes the night-wind, whispering low. 


Hush! The night a spell has wrought 
With the misty moonbeams weaving ; 
In the meadows fairies dance, 
And afar an owl is grieving. 


Sleep! and the lark at dawn upspringing 
Shall await thee with his singing. 

Hush thee, hush thee, sleep is best ; 
Night has come, and thou must rest. 
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EVENING. 

BY GERTRUDE FOLTS (AGE 14). 

SIGHING softly, ever softly, 

Comes the gentle evening 
breeze ; 

Faintly stirs 
grasses, 

Blows among the linden-trees ; 

While a breath of perfume 
wafted 

Steals upon the autumn air, 

And the dewdrops sparkle, 
glisten, 

In the moonbeams 
where ; 

Then the glow-worm’s cheer- 
ful lantern 

Gleams a little shining light, 

And the crickets, chirping 
softly, 

Seem to say, ‘‘Good night, 
good night.” 


the meadow 


every- 


EVENING PICTURES. 
BY GERTRUDE LOUISE CAN- 
NON (AGE 16). 
Ou, come to yonder rock- 
bound coast, where angry waves break into foam, 

And pause upon the topmost cliff, where some lone sea- 
bird makes his home. 

The restless waves toss far below; the summer wind 
breathes o’er the sea, 

And slowly sinks the sun to rest beneath his gorgeous 
canopy. 

They know no rest, those tossing waves, and when an 
age has passed away 

This towering cliff they ’ve changed and marred—little 
by little, day by day. 


“A VACATION DAY.” 


And now to yon fair lake we ’ll fly. See, how it like a 
jewel lies, 

Embosomed in the lofty hills, reflecting all the crimson 
skies! 

The sun’s red disk, like burnished gold, 
western sky descends. 

Across his face a lonely pine its ragged, 
crest now bends; 

And from those leafy soli- 
tudes a faint, sweet note 
floats o’er the bay; 

*T was even thus those for- 
ests grew—little by lit- 
tle, day by day. 


slow in the 


wind-blown 


And last we ’Il turn to that 
gray pile of somber 
stone, all ivy-clad ; 

All peace and quiet here we 
find—the very air seems 
sweet and sad. 

The golden light from out 
the west gleams bright 
in yon secluded nook ; 

An aged monk in cowl and 
gown is seated there, 
bent o’er a book. 

The crimson beam falls on the page; the letters gleam 
beneath its ray: 

** The world rolls on from age to age; so make the best 
of each short day!” 
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EVENTIDE. 
BY JAMES CAREY 
(AGE 17). 


THOMAS 


CHE day is swift declining, 
And darkness comes apace ; 

The stars will soon be shining, 
The ebon night to grace. 


he vesper-sparrow is singing 
Adown 
brook > 


} The robin is homeward wing- 


by the rippling 


And homeward flies the 


rook. 


Over the hills before me 
Is the rim of the setting sun. 
A feeling of peace comes o’er 
me ; 
The day at last is done. 


DOWN IN THE CHERRY 
ORCHARD. 
BY ANNIE LEE GASKILL 
(AGE 16). 


EDWIN J. KUH, AGE 13 


Ir was in the summer, when the cherries were getting 
good and ripe. 

Some of the boughs on a big cherry-tree were so full 
of the fruit that they came nearly down to the ground. 
One branch high up in the tree was just loaded with 
ripe red cherries, and seemed nearly ready to break. 

Grandma said the tree needed trimming, so she would 
have somebody to saw off the big limb in the top. 

Jo was her little daughter and is my mother. 
was then only eight years old. 

** 1 ’ll saw it for you, mother,’ she said. ‘‘ Let me 
climb right up in the tree, and then you can give me the 
saw.” 

My grandmother consented for her to try it, telling 
her to be very careful and not fall. 

The limbs were close together and it was no trouble 
to get up as high as she wanted to. 

In a few minutes she had climbed to the limb her 
mother wanted cut off. 

‘* Now hand me the saw,” she said. So she went to 
work with a will, and it was 
not long before it was cut 
half through. 

Her mother was standing 
near, watching her indus- 
trious little girl, when all at 
once down came Jo, the saw, 
and the limb, with the cher- 
ries flying in every direc- 
tion. 

The branches 
thick and came so close to 
the ground, she did not have 
a hard fall, but seemed just 
to roll to the ground. She 
was not hurt at all, and when 
her mother saw she was not 
she began to laugh, for it 
really was funny: there was 
a little girl lying in a heap on the ground, with cher- 
ries all over and around her. 

She had been sitting on the limb she sawed, never 
dreaming that she would fall. Her mother had not 


She 


were 50 


FRANK HEARD, AGE 15. 
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“(SUMMER LIFE.” BY EDGAR PEARCE, AGE 17. 
thought of it, either. She lay still on the ground a few 
minutes, not hurt, but a very surprised little girl. 

At last she thought she had been laughed at long 
enough, so she called her mother and said, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you pick me up?” 

This only made it more ridiculous, so she thought 
she had better laugh too; and many times now she 
laughs when she thinks about the time she got the cher- 
ries for grandma, 

EVENING. 
BY DOROTHY G. THAYER (AGE 8). 
THE thrushes are singing in the woods, 
The birds are saying good night, 
And littie Elsie in her bed 
Is tucked in snug and tight. 


WOODS AND ORCHARDS AROUND 
CARLSBAD. 
BY MARGARET PRESTON DRAPER (AGE II). 
I was obliged to put ‘‘ orchards” in the title; but I 
shall not say much about them, except that they are 
beautiful here in Carlsbad. 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


also a monument there on 
which is written the legend 
of the Deer’s Leap. Here 
it is: 

A long time ago Charles 
IV. of Austria visited the 
Baron of Elbogen, a castle 
near Carlsbad. 

One day, when he was 
hunting, one of his hounds, 
while pursuing a wounded 
deer, fell over the cliff, land- 
ing near a bubbling spring 
of hot water. He bathed in 
it and was instantly cured. 

On seeing this, the king’s 
attendants persuaded him to 
wash an old wound re- 
ceived upon the battle-field 
of Crécy. 

It also was immediately 
healed. In thanks for this 
King Charles named the 
village Carlsbad, and gave 

GQ) it a charter. ts 
a <a. ee Elbogen, where King 
Charles visited, is such a 
quaint little place that to-day one might think he had 
gone back to the days of the barons. 

There is an interesting legend about the castle, as 
follows : 

Once upon a time there lived in the castle a very 
wicked count. He was socruel that the peasants cursed 
him with bell, book, and candle. 

The next day came a flash of lightning which turned 
him into a huge meteoric stone, that is still called the 
** Accursed Count.” 

Between Elbogen and Carlsbad is the Café Hans 
Heiling. From its garden, across the river, we could 
see the Hans Heiling rocks. They are tall and pic- 
turesque, and seem to have faces. 

There are two legends about them, but I shall tell 
the prettiest : 

Hans Heiling was a peasant that married a little 
water-fay. He afterward fell in love with an earth 
maiden; but when the wedding had just started, the 
water-fay came and turned them all to stone. 
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This is a great health re- 





sort, as all your readers 
probably know, and more 
than fifty thousand people 
come here every year to 
take the cure. Part of the 
cure consists in taking long 
walks. The town is sur- 
rounded by wooded hills, 
where there are winding 
paths leading to various 
points of view—shrines, 
chapels, and quaint pic- 
tures of Christ, the Virgin, 
and the saints. 

From the Schlossbrunn, 
or Castle Spring, a way 
leads to the Hirschen- 
sprung, or Deer’s Leap, 
where there is a colossal 
bust of Peter the Great of 
Russia, who greatly prized : 
the cure here. There is 
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EILEEN LAWRENCE SMITH, AGE 12. (SILVEK BADGE.) 
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ROLL OF HONOR. 


A utst of those whose 
work would have been pub- 
lished had space permitted. 


VERSE. 
Ellen Dunwoody 
Margaret V. Underhill 
Elsie Flower 
Claudia Stella Blount 
Doris Francklyn 
Margery Bennett 
Leonora Kempffer 
Agnes Churchill Lacy 
Marjorie Mclver 
Frederick A. Coates 
Marjorie Macy 
Helen Brainard 
Lucy A. Barton 
Harold R. Norris 
Edward T. Hills 


PROSE. 


Susie Franks Iden 

Jessie Maclay 

Ruth M. Peters 

Dorothea Sydney Paul 

Gertrude Helene Heydt- 
mann 

Chas. K. Hughes 

Annie Laurie McBirney 

Mary Byers Smith 

Isabel Robinson 


Alice Allcutt 
Dorothy T. Biddle 
Bessie a 
Gertrude S. Twichell 
Ethel Abbott 
Nannette F. Hamburger 
Elizabeth Peeble 
Marguerite Cole 
Olive A. Granger 
Ruth Cutler 

Henry Scott 


DRAWINGS. 


J. B. Kramer 
Loulon Sloet 

Emily Grace Hanks 
Rose C. Goode 
Fern Forrester 
Delia Farley Dana 
Edna Phillips 
Donald McMurray 
Albert Izor 

Sara D. Burge 

Carl Henking 
Thalia Graham 
Mary M. Alexander 
Talbot F. Hamlin 
R. A. Reddy 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Marjorie Stewart 
A. Mary King 


BY GRETCHEN KUPP, AGE 15. 


Fannie H. Bickford 
Elizabeth Chapin 
Elizabeth P. Lee 
Olive C. McCabe 
Marguerite Presbrey 
Wm. G. Cane 

Lilla A. Greene 
Marion D. Freeman 
Katherine Taylor 
Marguerite Benson 
Irene F. Wetmore 
Samuel E. Berry 
Grace Morgan Jarvis 
Gertrude Slocum 
Marion S. Almy 
Gertrude Hawk 
Doris Long 

Mary Harrischfeger 
Gertrude Trumplette 


Robert Y. Hayne, Jr. 


Amy M. Walker 
Mary Shipley 
PUZZLES. 
Wilmot S. Close 
Marion E. Senn 
T. Morris Longstreth 
Miriam ie Ford 
Irene Dalton 
Margery Quigley 
Clarence A. South- 
erland 
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LEAGUE NOTES AND LETTERS. 


J. P. Moore, Hooper Cottage, Quaker Hill,Conn., 
would like to correspond with some American boy of 
his own age (13). May R. Welsh, Box 223, Westfield, 
N. Y., would like a European girl correspondent of 
about 12. Mary Emily Cassard (age 14), 454 Broad- 
way, Newport, R. I., would like Agnes Churchill 
Lacy to write toher. Sarah C. McDavitt, 596 Grand 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn., will exchange souvenir postal- 
cards with League members either in the United States 
orabroad. Would like some line, descriptive or other- 
wise, written on them. Already has a full set from 
Boston. 

Helen Hopkins (age 13), 147 Hoyt St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., would like to join a Buffalochapter. Fannie H 
Bickford, White Hills, Shelton, Conn., will exchange 
souvenir postal-cards with other members. Will send 
New Haven or Bridgeport cards in return for those 
of any country. 


OTHER welcome letters were received from Ruth 
E. Crombie, Susan C. Wharton, Evelyn Olver Foster, 
Roderick White, Elizabeth Bishop Ballard, James J. 
Macumber, Margaret L. Garthwaite, Agnes J. Hille- 
hecht, Eleonore F Hahn, Marjory Anne Harrison, 
Helen Livingston, Susie F. Iden, Cleos L. Rockwell, 
Isabel C. Garcia, Haryot Kathleen Pease, Emily 
Storer, Marian Cober, L. Beatrice l'odd, Don W. Pitt- 
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man, Harold Braun, Alice Troth Brazer, Henry Blinkenstine, 


C. Mills, Charles L. Ehrhard, Katherine Shortall, 


Earl P. Frank, Luther T. Smith, Edna Mead, Florence Maclagen, 
Marguerite Johnson, Louise M. George, Millicent Pond, Helen A 
Trapier, Dorothy M. Crossley, Mary Helen Stevens, Ruth Dodge, 
Phoebe Matthews, and Marjorie Anderson. 


CHAPTERS. 


Now is the time to form chapters to take part in the Chapter 
Competition No. 2, announced on the next page. 


NEW CHAPTERS. 


Isabel Williamson, President; 


No. 552. ‘‘The Pelicans.” 
twelve members. Address, 


Wynonah_ Breazeale, Secretary ; 
Natchitoches, La. 

No. 553. ‘‘ Melrose Park Pleasure Club.”” Richard Purdy, 
President; Henry Fleming, Secretary; thirteen members. Ad- 
dress, 129 19th Ave., Melrose Park, Md. 

No. 554. ‘‘ Twentieth Century Amateur Dramatic Chapter.” 
Helen Vallette, President; Evelyn Springer, Secretary; twenty-six 
members. Address, Edwardsville, Ill. 

No. 555. ‘‘ Pickwick.”” Elizabeth Kauffman, President; Hilda 
Given, Secretary; four members. Address, 420 Chestnut St., 
Columbia, Pa. 

No. 556. “Merry Three.” 
Reynolds, Secretary; three members. 
Dixon, Ill. 

No. 557. 
tary; nine members, average age 15 
Norristown, Pa. 

No. 553 ‘‘Societas Puellas.” Helen Krigbaum, President; 
Mabel Fletcher, Secretary; two members. Address, 432 S. Main 
St., Decatur, Ill. 


Gladys Steel, President; Lucile 
Address, 203 E. 2d St., 


Eleanor Freedley, President; Rachel Conrad, Secre- 
Address, 1447 Powell St., 
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ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


St.Nicholas League. 
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‘* SUMMER LIFE.” 


COMPETITIONS. 


BY MARK CURTIS KINNEY, AGE 14. 


CHAPTER COMPETITION No. 2 CLOSES DECEMBER 31. 


PRIZES FOR THE BEST CHAPTER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


To encourage chapter formation and further to promote the aims 
and purpose of the St. Nicholas League the following prize offers 
are made to chapters already formed, and to those that may form in 
time to take part in the competition. 

To the chapter that in October, November, or December of the 
present year shall give the most successful public en- 
tertainment, and devote the net proceeds to the best 
use, fifty dollars’ worth of books, to be selected from 
The Century Co.’s latest published catalogue, which 
will be sent free on application. 

To the chapter fens + wo second, as above, twenty- 
five dollars’ worth of Century publications. 

To the chapter ranking third, fifteen dollars’ worth. 

To the chapter ranking fourth, ten dollars’ worth. 


RULES FOR THIS COMPETITION. 


sort, provided 


1. The entertainment may be of an p 
ted from the 


that a majority of the features are se! 
St. NICHOLAS magazine. 

2. The most successful entertainment’’ shall be 
understood to mean the entertainment realizing the 
largest net proceeds after legitimate expenses have 
been deducted. 

3. The “‘ best use ’shall be understood to mean that 
most in accordance with the St. Nicholas League aims 
and purpose, and it may be educational, charitable, 
patriotic, or humane, or for the best advancement of 
the League itself as represented by the chapter giving ,, 
the entertainment. It is not necessary that the sum 
realized be all devoted to one purpose. The matter 
is left entirely in the hands of each chapter, and a full report must be 
made to the League editor by the chapter president and secretary, 
and indorsed as correct by those to whom the money has been paid. 

4- In all public announcements of the entertainment, and upon the 
printed programme, the chapter number and the name of the gue 
must appear, as per following example: 

Given by the St. Nicholas League, 
hapter No. ——, 
Of (Town), (State). 
If the chapter has a name, the name should also appear. 

5. Whenever practicable, it shall be allowable for chapters to ob- 
tain free use of hall, accessories, costumes, and any other form of 
contribution possible, in order to swell their net proceeds — in fact, to 
make any honest effort to reduce the expenses of giving the enter- 
tainment. 

6. Where a dramatic entertainment is to be given the St. Nicholas 
League will, upon application signed by chapter president and sec- 
retary, send, postpaid, the “Book of St. Nicholas Plays,” from 
which any play may be selected, said book to remain the property 
of the League for use in future entertainments, and must be returned, 
care of the Century Co., when the entertainment is over. 

7. The report ofeach entertainment, with a copy of its programme, 
must be received by the League editor on or before January 3, 1903. 
The awards will be announced in the League department & June. 
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REMARKS. 


This competition ought to result in a great deal of 
good for everybody. Whether the entertainment be 
dramatic, musical, recitative, a fair, or a combination 
of all, it cannot fail to result in much wholesome in- 
terest and pleasure, while the fund obtained, whether 
small or large, whether it obtains a prize or not, will 
be of benefit to whatever good purpose it be applied 

Do not let the fact that you live in a small town, or 
even in the country, discourage you in the undertak- 
ing. Many of the most successful and profitable chap- 
ter entertainments given heretofore have been those 
given in small villages. Wherever there is a school 
there is a place for a chapter and a chapter entertain- 
ment. Badges and instruction leaflets will be sent 
upon request to all desiring to join the League and to 
organize chapters. It is not necessary to be a sub- 
scriber, but only a reader of the magazine, to belong to 
the League. 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES 


As a matter of convenience, the secretary of each 
chapter should be authorized to receive subscriptions 
from any one desiring to subscribe for Sr. NicHoLas, 
and the publishers have agreed to allow a liberal com- 
mission on each mew subscription so received. 


uthis 
tmnt 


= = 37- 

Tue St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver badges each 
month for the best poems, stories, drawings, photographs, puzzles, 
and puzzle-answers. 

A Speciat Cash Prize. To any League member who has won 
a gold badge for any of the above-named achievements, and shall 
again win first place, a cash prize of five dollars will be awarded, 
instead of another gold badge. 

Competition No. 37 will close October 20 (for foreign members 
October 25). ‘The awards will be announced and prize contributions 
published in St. Nicuotas for January. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines, and may be 
illustrated, if desired, with not more than two drawings or photographs 
by the author. ‘Title, ‘‘ When the Holidays are Over.” 

Prose. Story, article, or play of 
not more than four hundred words. 
It may be illustrated, if desired, with 
not more than two drawings by the 
author. Title to contain the word 
** Resolve.” May be humorous or 
serious. 

PuHotocraPxH. Any size, mount- 
ed or unmounted, but no blue prints 
or negatives. Subject, ‘‘ Early Au- 
tumn,” and must be taken especially 
for this competition. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR Birpd Puoro- 
GRAPH. To encourage the pursu- 
ing of game with a camera instead 
ofa gun. For the best photograph 
of a wild animal or bird, taken in 
its natural home: First Prize, five 
dollars and League gold badge. Sec- 
ond Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. Third Prize, League 
gold badge. 

Drawinc. India ink, very black 
writing-ink, or wash (not color). 
Subject, “‘A School Study,” and 
must be from life. 

Any sort, carefully prepared and accompanied by the 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 


BY ARTHUR E. BYE, AGE 16, 


Puzze. 
answer. 

PuzzLe-answers. Best, neatest, and most complete set of an- 
swers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. 


RULES. 


Every contribution of whatever kind rust bear the name, age, and 
address of the sender, and be indorsed as “‘original” by parent, 
teacher, or guardian, who must be con- 
vinced beyond doubt that the contribu- 
tion is not copied, but wholly the work 
and idea of the sender. If prose, the 
number of words should also be added. 
These things must not be on a separate 
sheet, but on the contribution itself — 
if a manuscript, on the upper margin ;_ if 
a picture, on the margin or back. Write 
or draw on one side of the paper only. 
A contributor may send but one contri- 
bution a month — not one of each kind, 
but one only. Address all communica- 
tions: 

Tue Sr. Nicnoras Leacue, 
Union Square, New York. 


BY MARGARET ANDREWS, 
AGE 3. 





BOOKS AND READING. 


OUR WE promised in the Sep- 


CORRESPONDENCE. tember number to give 
space this month to some of the many kind 
letters received. To do more than say “ thank 
you” is not possible in replying to most of the 
friendly notes, and so we shall here group the 
names of those whose letters cannot be quoted. 


Arthur M. Smith, of Paterson, N. J., sent a list of his 
three favorite artists, and also a classified jist of books, 
some titles being new. “The Wouldbegoods,” “ Jimmy 
Brown,” and “ Whilomville Stories” he suggests as ad- 
ditions to the list of Humorous Books, and ‘‘ Melody,” 
“ Rosin the Beau,” and “The Nuremberg Stove” he 
says are “pretty.” The rest of those he suggests are 
either too old or have been named already. LZvizadeth 
Barrett, Bellevue, Pa., says: “I want also to tell you 
how much I enjoy this department. It certainly is a 
guide and help for us in our reading.”” We thank her 
gratefully, and we hope she will find other guides among 
her elders, and among writers. This department will 
do much if it leads young readers to seek guidance in 
reading. It is too important a matter to be left to chance. 
Laura F. Woodbridge says that more people would know 
artists by their work if the artists would sign their 
pictures distinctly —a good suggestion. W. S. Carter, 
Somersworth, N. H., would name for the Memory Li- 
brary “Ye Mariners of England,” “The Chambered 
Nautilus,” “Henry of Navarre,” and “Little Orphant 
Annie,” and, in prose, Lincoln’s “ Gettysburg Address,” 
Webster’s “ Liberty and Union,” and Patrick Henry’s 
“The War Inevitable.” And to these Christine Mem- 
minger would add Lamb’s “Old Familiar Faces,” 
Tennyson’s “Break, Break, Break,” Longfellow’s 
“Wreck of the Hesperus” and “The Rainy Day,” 
Bryant’s “Death of the Flowers” and “To a Water- 
fowl,’? Alexander’s “The Burial of Moses,’”’ Scott’s 
“ Lochinvar,” and Campbell’s “ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” 
all well chosen. Maud £. Dilliard names “ The Bare- 
foot Boy,” by Whittier, “The Death of the Old Year,” 
by Tennyson, and Milton’s “ May Morning,” and says 
she always enjoys this department very much. Frances 
J. Shriver sends an explanation of “apple-pie order,” 
taken from the New York “ Times ”’: 


“ Apple-pie order ’”’ is, on its very face, a term of 
good old New England origin, for where else has 
pie flourished in equal luxuriance? A certain Hep- 
zibah Morton, whose name smacks of New England 
— with pie, was, in Puritan times, in the habit 
of baking two or three dozen apple-pies every Satur- 
day, which were to last the family through the week. 
Hepzibah placed the pies in the pantry, labeling a 
certain number for each day of the week. Needless 


to say, the pantry thus arranged was in apple-pie 
order.” 


Helen Greene sends a letter that deserves to be printed. 
Here it is: 
WatcuH Hitt, R. I. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have been traveling in 
Europe where I could not get your magazine, and so, 
when I saw the list of favorite illustrators, I thought 
perhaps you would like to know mine. I have not 
many, but I like my few favorites verymuch. They 
are: Ernest Thompson Seton, Reginald B. Birch, 
Howard Pyle, and one whom I did not see men- 
tioned at all, Daniel C. Beard. I have arranged 
them in the order that I like best. Then, about the 
Memory Library. I can learn very easily, and 
whenever I like a certain poem I learn it by heart. 
I enjoy good poetry, and like to make it up myself. 
Here is my list: Longfellow, “The Children’s 
Hour,” “The Bridge,” “ Nuremberg,” and “ The 
Reaper and the Flowers”; Tennyson, “ Bugle 
Song” and “Charge of the Light Brigade”; Whit- 
tier, “ Barefoot Boy”; Byron, “ Prisoner of Chillon’’; 
Macaulay, “ Horatius at the Bridge.” Those are 
the only ones that I can think of now, but of course 
there are a great many more. I read Beth How- 
ard’s letter from Honolulu, and liked it very much. 
She said she had learned to print from the “ Merry 
Adventures of Robin Hood,” so I have made up 
my mind that I, too, will learn. She mentioned a 
beok called “ Pepper and Salt.” Could you tell me 
who wrote it and what it is like? I like your de- 
partment and the lists of good books, for I am a 
regular book-worm, and I hope it will always con- 
tinue successfully. HELEN GREENE. 


P.S. There is one more poem, by Holmes, “ The 
Chambered Nautilus,” that I forgot to mention. 


SOME “ROBINSON SOME few of the letters 
CRUSOE RESCUE” Suggesting a party to rescue 
LETTERS. Robinson Crusoe were mis- 

laid at the time of the competition, and were 
examined after the rest. None of them were 
considered as good by the judges as those that 
won prizes, but these five names should be 
added to those receiving honorable mention for 
their efforts : 

Margaret Nason (age IT). 

Helen Marshall (age 8). 

N. Antrim Crawford, Jr. (age 14). 

Emerson Cash Springer (age 11). 

Margaret Tibbits (age 11). 


FORTHE“cCLASSIN HERE is an extract from 

GEOGRAPHY.” 4 recent criticism of a geo- 
graphical reader surely written by a foreigner. 
Our young readers may be glad to know that 
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some of their elders can make blunders, even 
in print: 


It is evidently a compilation of hastily and poorly 
written letters of an unobservant, uninformed, and 
gullible tourist. Some of the facts stated are start- 
ling. Providence, an important manufacturing town, 
is in Maine, the smallest State in the Union; ston 
is the capital of New England; Philadelphia is go 
miles from New York, and is reached by way of 
Union Pacific Railroad. The pavements ofits streets 
are almost equal to that of our English towns, thus 
comparing most favorably with New York, where 
the street stones are most atro~iously rough and 
uneven; Washington is in Columbia, and has a 
gigantic monument in memory of the first President, 
surmounted by his statue ; the Bostonians are among 
the best educated of all Americans; St. Louis may 
be reached either from New York by the Central 
Pacific Railroad or from New Orleans by a boat com- 
ing up the Mississippi, a distance of 1200 miles. 
Such are a few of the choice bits of information the 
volume contains. The entire chapter on Chicago is 
most amusing, illustrated by a cut of State Street that 
must have been made in the early part of its history. 


atausesee =* E think our readers will 
READER'S List find it a hard task to make 
OF BOOKS. many improvements in this 

list made unaided by Margaret Gordon: 


STAUNTON, VA. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I send you a list of my favorite 
books. I like the Riddle-box very much. I hope you 
will print my letter. 
This is the list I inclose: 
Stories from Homer, 
Church. 
Stories 
Church. 
Hans Andersen’s 
Tales. 
A Child’s History of Eng- 
land, Dickens. 


Tanglewood Tales, Haw- 
thorne. 

Household Book of Poetry, 
Dana. 

Uncle Remus, J. C. Harris. 

Scottish and English Bal- 
lads, Nimmo. 


from Virgil, 


Fairy 


The Jungle Book, Kipling. 

History of Hannibal, Ab- 
bott. 

History of Romulus, Ab- 
bott. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Heroic Ballads, Montgom- 
ery. 


Tales of a Grandfather, 
Scott. 

Ivanhoe, Scott, 

The Talisman, Scott. 

The Lady of the Lake, 
Scott. 

Greek Heroes, Kingsley. 


The Blue Poetry Book, Wonder Book, Hawthorne. 


Lang. 
MARGARET DOUGLAS GORDON (age 10). 


A WE print one more letter 

FINAL LETTER. this month, and beg the in- 
dulgence of other correspondents whose letters 
must remain, for the present at least, unanswered. 
We can only assure them, once more, that all 
their letters are carefully read, considered, and, 
when possible, made useful in this department. 
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Newport, R. I. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I have been very much in- 
terested in the Books and Reading department, and 
have read the lists of books preferred by your readers. 
I read a great deal (perhaps too much to make me think 
as much as I ought), so my list of favorite books would 
take too much of your space. But I send a partial list 
of my favorite illustrators, and shall like to compare it 
with those you publish. I have not tried to arrange 
them in order of my preference, for it would be nearly 
impossible to decide. I have always liked to notice and 
grow familiar with the “ styles ” of our great illustrators, 
and have wondered why you have not asked for-the lists 
before. 

The “R. H. S.” on my letter stands for the Rogers 
High School of this city, and the numerals, those of 
the present’ third-year class, are my class numerals. 
Perhaps you would be interested in a system lately in- 
troduced into the high school. Blank-books are made 
out twice a year for each of the four classes, with a page 
for each member of the class. In these books we write 
the names of the books we read, the author’s name, and 
where we got the book, whether from home or public 
libraries or from a friend. In this way the teachers 
know something about our reading, and incidentally, I 
suppose, something about what kind of girls and boys 
we are. Wishing great success to St. NICHOLAS, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELEANOR MAY BARKER 
(age 16). 


HERE is an extract from 
a letter of advice to an 


A FATHER'S 
LETTER. 


eleven-year-old daughter : 


Los ANGELES. 

MY DEAR DAUGHTER: . . . There are two or three 
things about reading that you have perhaps never 
thought of, but which you are advanced enough to 
—— is ; 

he first object of reading is the getting of informa- 
You learn the facts of history and the facts about 
people and places which you have never seen. You 
also read novels partly for information about people, 
their feelings, their motives for doing things, and what 
they do in circumstances that you have never been in. 
These readings educate you concerning men and women 
as you will meet them in the world. You will see that 
it is important that you read only good novels which 
give you true pictures of true men and women. The 
millions of novels that are called “trash” are trash be- 
cause the authors were not great enough themselves to 
understand true manhood and womanhood. Not know- 
ing it, they cannot tell about it. 

Another reason for reading is the learning of language. 
When you read the work of a great author you have 
before you and going through your brain the expression 
of ideas in the best and most accurate form. You can- 
not read such a book without learning something. 
Whether you know it or not, the impression which his 
language has made upon your brain will have its effect 
ever after upon your own use of language. The more 
slowly and carefully you read a book the deeper is the 
impression upon your brain and the greater its influence 


upon you. . 


tion. 








THE LETTER-BOX. 





LYMINGTON, HANTS, ENGLAND. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: There are eight of us, so that 
there is always a great rush for the St. NICHOLAS 
every month, and the one who gets you first generally 
reads the serial tales and a few of the others before he 
puts you down. 

Lymington is a very old town, and there was most 
likely a British village on its site before the Romans 
occupied Britain. 

Lymington is only four miles from the Isle of Wight, 
and has a regular steam-packet service with Yarmouth, 
Yolland Bay, and Alum Bay. I have been to all three. 
Alum Bay is noted for its colored sands, chalk cliffs, and 
view of the Needles. I have also been to Freshwater, 
Cowes, and Carisbrook, where there is the famous castle, 
which of course we visited; also several little villages 
between there and Yarmouth. 

The New Forest is not so very far from Lymington, 
and though not like an American forest, is very lovely 
and quite woody round Lyndhurst and Rufus’s Stone, 
where the trees are really magnificent, especially the 
oak. We sometimes go for paper-chase, which we enjoy 
very much, especially when the hares lead us across 
moor and forest land. 

We very often see the big transatlantic steamers 
oing up and down the Solent, and one day when m 
ather and mother were in the little river steamboat whic 

goes from Lymington to the Isle of Wight they got right 
hind the “St. Paul” and were finely rocked about. 

There is no public bridge over the river which Lym- 
ington is on till two miles farther up, the one at Lyming- 
ton being a toll-bridge. , 

Lymington, being such an old town, has an immense 
lot of rats, which come up from the river through the 
old drains, so that it is of little use to get rid of them 
in one place alone. 

Hoping you will print my letter, 

I remain, 
Your interested reader, 
GEOFFREY LEMMON. 





SyDNEY, NEw SoutH WALEs, 
AUSTRALIA. 

Dear St. NiIcHoLAs: I think some of your readers 
would like to hear a little about the Commonwealth of 
Australia. I could write pages, but I don’t want to fill 
the Letter-box. 

Sydney looked beautiful on the Commonwealth night. 
It was all like day with the electric lights. Right up to 
the top of the general post-office and town hall was no- 
thing but lights ; but the Lands Office, “ Star” office, and 
Sydney railway station were the prettiest of them all. 
There were a beautiful lot of arches all along the line of 
the procession. The Wool Arch wasthe best; it had written 
on it: “ Welcome to the land of the Golden Fleece.” The 
American, Wheat, Canadian, French, German, and Coal 
arches were very pretty. But some people were pulling 
little bits of coal out of the Coal Arch for curiosity, and 
the sillies pulled away such a lot that it came down and 
nearly killed some people. The procession was a very 
long one; it was all right; a thousand Imperial men came 
out from England to march in it, and not one of them 
was under six feet. A lot of them did n’t want to go 
back to England, they liked Australia so much ; and some 
did run away. Father built a stand,so we had a grand 
view of the procession. That night we went all round 


town on the top of a bus, and it was great; the horses 
could scarcely move through the streets for the mass of 
people. There were more people in Sydney during the 
Commonwealth festivities (which lasted a week) than 
ever there has been before. A few nights afterward was 
the firework illuminations on the harbor ; all the men-of- 
war were lit up, and they had a sort of a raft moored out 
in the harbor, which they sent the fireworks off; it was 
very pretty. They have n’t chosen the federal capital 
yet; they are thinking of having it up our way, at Yass. 
I hope it is n’t, because we have a station up there and 
we shall have to sell it. 

I have taken St. NICHOLAS for nearly three years and 
I like it very much. “ The Sole Survivors,” by Henty, 
was a great story. Well, having told your readers a 
little about the Commonwealth, I will end. 

I remain, your interested reader, 
DouG.as M. TERRY (age 14). 


CAIRO. 

DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: This summer we went to live 
at Fleming, which is a seaside resort about a quarter of 
an hour by train from Alexandria; there mama took a 
large house standing in a splendid garden. 

Ene morning, a few days before we left, we were all 
awakened by a loud chirping in the hall upstairs, and as 
soon as I was dressed I went to see what was the mat- 
ter. It was a bird which was in the skylight; as I 
stopped to look at it I saw another bird knocking with 
its beak against the glass of the skylight from outside; 
then it flew away and came through an open window 
to join its companion. Very soon, however, it flew 
away a little distance, then came back quite close to the 
other, and then flew away again ; it was clear to see that 
it wanted to show its friend the way to go out. The 
friend, however, did not go out ; and every morning until 
we left, the other one came and knocked with its bill 
against the skylight, then came in, went close to its 
friend, and flew away for about four or five times. 

I hope you will put this letter in your paper, for I am 
sure your readers will laugh to see what a dense little 
birdie it was. 

Yours truly, 


MARIE HARARI. 


VEVEY LA Tour, SWITZERLAND. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am going to tell you about 
a trip that I took in the mountains. Monday morning 
at nine o’clock we started from here and arrived at Les 
Avants at four o’clock. There we bought our provi- 
sions and started for the Col de Jaman, where there were 
two chalets. As there was no time to go up the Dent 
de Jaman we decided to spend the night in one of the cha- 
lets. The cow-herd let us spend the night in his chalet, 
and made us a big fire to warm ourselves by, as it was 
rather cool, and gave us some covers for the night. We 
slept on the hay, but could not go to sleep very soon, 
because there were one hundred and twenty cows, fifty 
under us and seventy outdoors, ringing their bells all 
night long. There were some cows that had a fight. 
The next morning it rained so that we did not have a 
very nice walk, but in the afternoon it cleared off. We 
went to the Rochers de Naye and had a magnificent 
view of the Bernese Oberland. We arrived at Vevey at 
six o’clock. Your loving reader, 

ELEANOR DASHIELL (age 12). 
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THE SEPTEMBER 





ANSWERS NUMBER. 





TO PUZZLES 





IN 





Divipep Worps. Fishing, Sailing. 1. Fac-simile. 2. In-ability. Nove Acrostic. Initials, September; finals, partridge; from 1 
Sat-in. 4. Ho-lily. 5. Ib-is. 6. Nick-name. 7. Gor-get. to 12, Grace Darling. Cross-words: 1. Saloop. 2. Enigma. 3. 
Worp-sQuARE. 1. Grate. 2. Raven. 3. Avert. 4. Terse, Powder. 4. Turbot. 5. Eraser. 6. Merani. 7. Booted. 8, Eye- 
Enter. ing. 9. Recede. 
Lost Letrers. Socrates. 1. Po-s-ts. 2. Ho-o-ps. 3. Vi-c-es. SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 1. Paw, pause. 2. Day, daze. 3. 
4. Ho-r-se. 5. Be-a-ds. 6. Pe-t-er. 7. B-e-e. 8. Pa-s-te. Flee, —_. 4- Caw, cause. §. Poe, pose. 6. I, eyes. 7. Quart, 
InNseRTIONS. Michaelmas. 1. Le-m-on. 2. Pa-i-ns. 3. Vi- — ; Gay, gaze. ; 
c-es. 4. Ac-h-es. 5. Sp-a-in. 6. Ch-e-at. 7. So-lar. 8. Ho-m-es. Star Puzzie. From r to 2, tail; 1 to 3, tied; 2 to 3, load; 4 to 
St-a-. 10. Ba-s-al. 5, rain; 4 to 6, mot; 5 to 6, neat. 
ILLUSTRATED Z1GzAG. Hawthorne. 1. Horse. 2. Banjo. 3. Diaconat. Autumn. 1. Abound. 2. Outfit. 3. Nutmeg. 4. 
Newel. 4. Slate. 5. Sloth. 6. Lemon. 7. Purse. 8. Anvil. 9. ‘Eagle August. 5. Encamp. 6. Margin. 
Douste DiaGonat. September, goldenrod. 1. Surprised. z. ConceaLep Centrat Acrostic. Equinoctial. 1. Omens, a2. 
Detractor. 3. Empowered. 4. Hottentot. 5. Fifteenth. 6. Mis- Pique. 3. Douse. 4. Thigh. 5. Monad. 6. Atone. 7. Ricks. 
demean. 7. Illegible. 8. Committee. 9. Gunpowder. 8. Inter. 9g. Aside. 10. Stare. 11. Malay. 


To our Puzzters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rs5th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicnovas Riddle box, care of THe Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PUZZLES IN THE JULY NuMBER were received, before July 15th, from Joe Carlada— George Putnam, Jr. 
— Florence and Edna — “ Johnny Bear” — ** Chuck” — Mary E. Miller — “‘ Allil and Adi” — Eleanor R. McClees — Elsie W. Dignan _ 
Helen Tredway — Gladys Burgess. 


ANSWERS TO PuZZLEs IN THE JULY NuMBER were received, before July 15th, from E. Rushton, 1— A. Halsey, 1—E. C. Andeme I 
—G. eng 1— E. H. Stevens, 1 — E. Gandere, 1 — E. Luster, 1— ‘* Ruth,” Berne, Ind., 1 — L. [lgen, 1 —G. ‘hompson, r—C.G las- 
gow, 1—E. H. Johnston, 1 — G. E. Sanford, 1 — Edith Leonore Kaskel, wot Bjorklund, 1 — H. Schreuder, 1— M. Keiper, Pt R. 
Reed, 1— A. C. Stauber, 1— R. Turner, 1— M. E. Winslow, 1 —F. E. Mallory, 1—M. G. Runkle, r— A. Russell, 1 — L. Benjamin,': 

M. C. Young, r—C. L. Cohn, 1—G. H. Robinson, 1 —C. S. Hanks, 1--M. Kretsinger, 1 — Dorothy L. Evans, 2— Philip B. 
Schnur, 4 — P. Green, 1—K. M. Lewis, 1—P. J. Casey, 1—E. K. Moloney, 1 — William W Bloss, 4— E. P. Lee, 1— Yevrah, Laup 
and Co., 5 — Laura E. Jones, 5 — Beryl Hawkes, 3— M. Ford, 1— W. S. W. Kew, 1— M. Tro gia, nh Fisk, 1 —F. R. Abbott, 1— 
Evelyn G. Patch, 4— B. Hogeland, 1 — Amelia S. Ferguson, 4—D. L. Smith, 1 — Clement Rutter, 4 —Margaret C. Wilby, call 
Kerr, 1 —J. Weil, 1 — Horace Stewart, 2— J. E. Fahs, 1 —S. G. Jones, 1 — L. Darr, 1 — Bertha B. Janney, 5 — H. Ellis, 1 — F. Plant, 
1— W. Austin, 1— Wilmot S. Close, 3— “‘ Pickwick Club,” 1— A. E. Joseph, 1 — W. Cheek, 1 — Marguerite Wilmar, 5. 


TRIPLE BEHEADINGS, 3 ee in covert hanging high 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) ’T will hide a season from your eye. 
WHEN the following words have been triply beheaded, 4- It seems as old (so Jack believes) 
the initials of the remaining words will spell a time which As shiny stars on frosty eves. 
— look forward to. 5. He laughs at inane jokes with tears 
Triply behead to fade and leave a pronoun. 2. When he salutes its crown of years. 
Triply behead an assembly having the highest legislative 6. But those who search its safe retreat 
power and leaveconsumed. 3. Triply behead a hammer Can always find it young and sweet. 
and leave to allow. 4. Triply behead a small and mean 7. Yet don’t step rudely on it, lest 


a and leave rents. 5. Triply behead a nobleman and A stinging pain must be confessed. 
eave a preposition. 6. Triply behead the most slug- 8. Now i : 2 a 
gish and leave a point of the compass. 7. Triply be- 7 if the clue you still pursue, ? 
head impolite and leave a letter from Maine. 8. Triply Don’t say “I can’t” — f can’ will do. = 
_ a rope and leave a letter from New Hampshire. a oo Saaee 
- Triply behead fervent and leave a retreat. 
OLIVER SPAULDING. PROGRESSIVE NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 


HE looked at his 1-2-3-4-5 without a 6-7-8-9, and 


ON y . 
CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIO oun turned back without giving the sentinel the 1-2- 3- 


OCTOBER is the auspicious time 4-5-6-7-8-9. ; é 
To find the secret in this rhyme. The men who do not take active part in the 1-2-3 
should not 4-5-6-7 about defeats until their actions 1-2-3- 
CROSS-WORDS. 4-5 ng | yoy ; i i taille 
3- In this land one can 1-2-3-4-5 his thoughts 6-7-8-9 
I "ll drop a hint to brace your mind frequently, but he should not push his liberty to the 
"In case this puzzle seems too blind. I-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 
2. The clue may be (you know it well) 4- Itisa ioe I-2-3-4-5 in a boy 6-7 girl to 
Within a gluttonous hermit’s cell. scorn a I-2-3-4-5-6-7. HERBERT I. PRIESTLEY. 
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ACROSTIC. 


1. THE emblem of peace. 2. The national flower of 
fre 3. The flower that once made a great stir in 

olland. 4. A delicious tropical fruit. 5. A fruit which 
grows in the West Indies. 6. A flower found on the 
mountains of Switzerland. 7. The national flower of 
England. 

When the above names have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters will spell a pleasant time. 

MARGERY QUIGLEY (League Member). 





WHEN the ten objects in the above illlustration have 
been rightly guessed and the names written one below 
another in the order given, the initial letters will spell 
the name of one of the United States whose name is 
hinted at in the picture. 


DOUBLE BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


WHEN the following words have been doubly beheaded 
and doubly curtailed, the initials of the remaining words 
will , an autumn pleasure. 

I. oubly behead and doubly curtail to give up, and 
leave a part of speech. 2. Doubly behead and doubly 
curtail joined again, and leave a single thing. 3. Doubly 
behead and doubly curtail premature, and leave “ the 
stuff that life is made of.” 4. Doubly behead and 
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doubly curtail appointed for a particular service, and 
leave part of acat. 5. Doubly behead and doubly cur- 
tail more attenuated, and leave a public house. 6. Dou. 
bly behead and doubly curtail respected, and leave a 


conjunction. 7. ~~) behead and doubly curtail 
those who inherit, and leave a movable opening in a 
fence. VERA A. FUESLEIN. 


CONCEALED ACROSTIC. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


ONE word is concealed in each line. When these 
twelve words have been rightly guessed and written one 
below another, the initial letters, reading downward, and 
the middle row of letters, reading downward, will each 
spell two words used by Longfellow in his poem entitled 
* Autumn.”’ 


On a weary nag a bleeding knight 
With plumes all soiled in fray and fight — 
Well may we laud such deeds as his — 
Is riding in a cloud of dust ; yon hilltop reach this night 
he must. 


His helmet here does shine and beam; 

Upon his rein eight jewels gleam— e 
Gems treasured up from infancy. 

He holds an azure galingale that bloomed within a shady 

dale. 

A fearful lethargy comes on; 

All pride, all vanity, is gone. 
The knight will thankful be for rest— 

He feels a fervid fever now, but soon will be at peace, I 

trow. EUGENIE STERLING. 


DOUBLE BEHEADINGS. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


WHEN the following words have been doubly be- 
headed, the initials of the remaining words will spell a 
fall vegetable. 

1. Doubly behead evident and leave a near relative. 
2. Doubly behead rare and leave ordinary. 3. Doubly 
behead crude and leave completed. 4. Doubly behead 
to deteriorate and leave two. 5. Doubly behead preter- 
ence and leave a ruler. 6. Doubly behead to stop and 
leave a pronoun. 7. Doubly behead irregular and leave 
natural. LENA WOODS. 


WORD-SQUARES. 


A FLAT, circular plate. 2. A useful metal. 3. A 
certain quantity. 4. Apprehended clearly. 

II. 1. A tropical fruit. 2. Affirm. 3. Sound. 4. A 
jug. V. DOWDELL AND K. WYCKOFF 
(League Members). 
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BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 


WHEN the following words have been doubly beheaded 
and triply curtailed, the initials of the remaining words 
will spell an autumn flower. 

1. Doubly behead and triply curtail one who manages 
an engine, and leave a machine for separating the seeds 
from cotton. 2. Doubly behead and triply curtail a pub- 
lic walk, and leave an augury. 3. Doubly behead and 
triply curtail one of the United States, and leave a con- 
trolling regulation. -4. Doubly behead and triply curtail 
common, and leave clamor. Doubly behead and 
triply curtail earnest advice, and leave — 6. Doubly 
behead and triply curtail to dignify, and leave a denial. 
7. Doubly behead and triply curtail noon. and leave to 
clear. 8. Doubly behead and triply curtail scentless, 
and leave perfume. 9. Doubly behead and triply cur- 
tail the plural of a word meaning “ my lady,” and leave 
a river of Russia. 

DON W. PITTMAN (League Member). 
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